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REINTERMENT OF WILLIAM HARVEY. 


On St. Luke’s Day, Oct, 18, 1883, a ceremony 
of more than ordinary interest took place in the 
minous church of Hempstead, in the county of 
Essex. On that day the remains of Dr. William 
Harvey, the discoverer ofthe circulation of the blood, 
were removed from the vault under Hempstead 
Church, in which they have rested, with others of 
Harvey’s kin, for two centuries and a quarter, and 
Were deposited in a marble sarcophagus, which had 
been provided by the Royal College of Physicians 
and placed within the church itself and in the 
centre of the Harvey Chapel there. 

Harvey died on June 3, 1657. On that day 
the heart of the author of the celebrated treatise 
De Motu Cordis ceased to beat, the blood of the 
immortal discoverer of the circulation to move. 

Gulielmi Harveei fortunatissimi Anatomici desiit 

ts Moveri, tertio Idus Junii 57,” wrote his 
contemporary and friend Dr. Baldwin Hamey 
foot-note “Bustorum Aliquot Reliquiz,” a MS. 
i the library of the College of Physicians). 

An interval of more than three weeks ela 
between the death of Harvey and his burial. On 
Jane 25, 1657, such of the fellows of the College 
of Physicians as wished to follow the body of its 
greatest ornament and benefactor the next day on 
M4 way to the place of his interment in Essex 


were instructed by the College to do so, habited in 
the gowns of their respective offices or of their 
university degree (foot-note “Comitia solennia 
trimestria 25° Junii 1657. Monentur socii, ut 
togati prosequi velint exequias funeris D™ Harveii 

tero die celebrandas”). On the morning of 
the following day, June 26, the body of Harvey 
was attended by the president and a large number 
of the fellows of the College far beyond the city 
walls. Aubrey, who accompanied the body to its 
destination, and was one of those who bore Harvey’s 
coffin into the vault, tells us “‘ he was buried in a 
vault at Hempstead in Essex, which his brother 
Eliab had built ; he was lapt in lead and on his 
breast in great letters his name, Dr. William 
Harvey.” 

There for a period of more than two hundred 
years the body of Harvey remained, if not for- 
gotten, presumably unnoticed and uncared for, 
alike it would seem by the College of Physicians 
and by his own family. About the end of that 
period rumours began to reach the College of the 
defective and battered, and it must be admitted 
discreditable state into which the leaden coffin and 
the remains of its benefactor had been allowed to 
fall. At the extraordinary comitia of May 13, 
1859, the College deputed two of its fellows, Dr. 
Quain and Dr. Alexander P. Stewart, to visit 
Hempstead Church, make all necessary inquiries 
into the subject and report thereon to the College. 

Dr. Quain and Dr. Stewart visited Hempstead 
on June 9, 1859, and from their report, which was 
read to the College on July 14 following, we gather 
that the vault which contains the remains of 
Harvey is a large apartment, the ceiling of which 
rises a few feet above the floor of the church. In 
this chamber they found forty-six coffins placed on 
the floor more or less irregularly. Light and air 
were freely and abundantly admitted to the vault 
by three open grated windows. The leaden coffin 
which contains Harvey’s remains was in the more 
distant part of the vault, in the centre of a row of 
twelve other coffins, all similar in form and struc- 
ture. The coffin of Harvey, easily recognized by 
his name, which appears in raised letters in the 
usual situation, was placed immediately beneath 
one of the open windows. The coffins in this row 
are all peculiar in shape. They resemble Egyptian 
mummy cases, even to the extent of presenting a 
mask of the features. Several of these cases or 
coffins have collapsed in part, leaving a concave or 
well-like cavity on the upper surface. This is the 
case in a marked degree with the coffin of Harvey. 
The result has been that the rain, beating through 


psed | the open window exposed to the south-east, had 


accumulated in the hollow on the upper surface 
and passed thence into the coffin through a fissure 
situated towards the feet. At the time of the 
visit certainly the lower third, and most probably 
the whole coffio, was filled with dirty water. The 
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attendant told Drs. Quain and Stewart that, to the 


best of her belief, the coffin had been in that state | Th 


for many years. 

’ “With a view to remedying this state of things, 
which,” say the reporters, 

“ should no longer be suffered to exist, we recommend 
that means be taken to remove the water; that the 
coffin be repaired; and that, being removed to a less ex- 
posed situation in the vault, it be enclosed in an open 
stone case.” 

The then president of the College, Dr. Mayo, in 
compliance with a vote of the fellows, having 
communicated the substance of the report to the 
representatives of the Harvey family, requested 
that the College of Physicians might be permitted 
to undertake the duty of adopting the measures 
therein recommended for the better preservation 
of the remains of their great benefactor. But 
such permission was withheld, and after consider- 
able delay Dr. Mayo was informed that the 
“ necessary repairs” had been carried out by the 
family. 

These repairs proved, however, in the sequel, to 
be inadequate; and on February 23, 1882, Dr. 
Benjamin Ward Richardson—who within the last 
five-and-thirty years has made frequent visits to 
Harvey’s resting-place, and to whom, more than 
to any other individual, is due the attention which 
has been given to Harvey’s remains and the 
efforts which the College of Physicians has now 
made to preserve them— informed the College that 
the great tower of Hempstead Church had fallen 
to the ground ; that the coffin of Harvey, fortu- 
nately, had not been injured by the fall; but that 
it had become, from time and natural causes, so 
decayed that the rain had again ready access to 
its interior. A committee of five fellows was at 
once appointed to visit Hempstead and advise the 
College what steps should be taken for the more 
efficient preservation of Harvey’s remains. 

In the report which was received and adopted 
by the College on May 23, 1882, it is stated that 
many suggestions had been made on tho subject 
to the committee, but that one only of these 
appeared to them to be deserving of serious con 
sideration, namely, that which proposed to transfer 
the remains of Dr. Harvey from their present 
quiet resting-place at Hempstead to Westminster 
Abbey. But with that suggestion the committee 
did not concur. They concluded that the most 
suitable resting-place for Harvey is among his 
kindred, so many of whom are in the vault at 
Hempstead in which his body was desposited 
more than two hundred years since. The com- 
mittee, therefore, recommended that the leaden 
coffin containing Dr. Harvey’s remains should be 
removed from the Harvey vault under the church, 
and be deposited in a granite or marble sarco- 

to be erected in the centre of the Harvey 
spel wi'hin the said church, and situated imme- 


diately over the vault in which it has lain a» lang 


is recommendation of the committee 
approved by the College, and the permission of 
the present representatives of the Harvey family, 
which was readily and graciously given, having 
been obtained, the works were commenced, (0p 
June 24, 1883, the president of the College an- 
nounced to the fellows that the sarcophagus was 
completed, and that on October 18, being St 
Luke’s Day, 1883, the remains of Harvey would 
be placed within it. 

On that day, at about 4 p.m., the representatives 
of the family of Harvey, the president, all the 
office bearers, and many other fellows of the 
College of Physicians, reached Hempstead Church, 
The president and most, if not all, of the repre- 
sentative persons present, proceeded at once into 
the vault to view the mortuary chamber of the 
Harveys, and especially that which had rendered it 
remarkable, the coffin enclosing the body, or what 
remains of it, of Harvey. The mummy-shaped 
leaden chest, or coffin, as described by Drs. Quain 
and Stewart, still somewhat collapsed in its lower 
third, had been thoroughly repaired, and this with- 
out any insight into its interior ; the water within 
had been allowed to drain away through a small 
opening made in the bottom of the coffin, and sub- 
quently closed, and the whole of it had been 
carefully and judiciously restored. “On his breast 
in great letters,” as Aubrey tells us, was still to 
be distinctly seen his name :— 


William , Harvey, 
Deceased . the . 3. 
of . June . 1657, 
aged . 79. years, 

The President and Officers of the College and the 
Regius Professors of Physic of Oxford and of Cam- 
bridge then withdrew to the vestry, and, having 
there put on the gowns of their several offices, 
returned to the steps leading into the vault. The 
coffin of Harvey having been raised from the vault 
into the churchyard, placed upon a bier, and 
covered with a pall, was then borne by eight 
fellows of the college—Dr. Owen Rees, Sir Risdon 
Bennett, Dr. Quain, Dr. Sieveking, Dr. Richardson, 
Dr. Duckworth, Dr. Shepherd, and Dr. Norman 
Moore—round the eastern end of the church to 
the south porch, and through it into the charch 
itself. It was preceded in i by the Vicar 
of Hempstead, the Rev. R. H. Eustace, and his 
curate, the Rev. J. Escreet, and immediately 
followed by the representatives of the Harvey 
family, Col. Lloyd, Col. Harvey Bramstone, Capt 


Lloyd, and Mr. Rossendale Lloyd. 

Then came the President of the Royal College 
of Physicians, in his robes, carrying the silvet 
caduceus, the emblem of his office—Sir William 
Jenner, Bart., K.C.B.,M.D. The officers 
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in their gowns—Georg T. Fincham, 
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Andrew Olark, Bart., M.D., Frederick W. Pavy, 
M.D., Wilson Fox, M.D., Censors; Frederic J. 
Farre, M.D., Treasurer ; Sir Henry Pitman, M.D., 
Registrar ; William Munk, M.D., Harveian Li- 
brarian; William T. Allchin, M.B., Assistant 


Registrar. 

And next in order George E. Paget, M.D., Regius 
Professor of Physic at Cambridge, Henry Went- 
worth Acland, M.D., Regius Professor of Medicine 
at Oxford, each in the handsome red gown of 
his respective university, and the following 
fellows of the College of Physicians: Henry 
Monro, M.D., Charles B. Radcliffe, M.D., William 
Wood, M.D., William M. Graily Hewett, M.D., 
Alfred Meadows, M.D., Richard Douglas Powell, 
M.D., William G. Hunter, M.D. 

The bier having been placed close to the sar- 
cophagus, portions of the Evening Service of the 
Charch of England were read from the desk by 
the Rev. John Escreet, and of these as singularly 
appropriate to the occasion may be noted the 
lesson appointed to be read on the evening of the 
day, the festival of St. Luke, and beginning 
“Honour a physician with the honour due unto 
him for the uses which ye may have of him” 
(Ecclus. xxxviii. 1-15). 

The coffia was then carefully and reverently 
deposited in the sarcophagus, and the last of the 
prayers in the Burial Service having been read at 
the head of the sarcophagus by the vicar of the 
a the religious portion of the ceremony was 


The president of the college then placed in the 
sarcophagus, and on the lower part of the coffio, 
& bound copy, encased in lead, of the handsome 
edition in quarto of Harvey’s works, published by 
the college in 1766, Gulielmi Harveti Opera Omnia, 
@ Collegio Medicorum Londinensi Edita, and close 
to it a smaller leaden case, enclosing a glass bottle, 
hermetically closed, within which was a parch- 
ment scroll, on which was engrossed the following 
account of the proceedings of the day :— 


“The body of William Harvey, ‘lapt’ in lead simply 
soldered, was laid without shell or enclosure of any kind 
in the Harvey vault of this church of Hempstead, Essex, 
in June, 1657. 

“In the course of time, the lead enclosing the remains 
was, from exposure and natural decay, so seriously 

as to endanger its preservation and render 
tome repair of it the duty of those interested in the 
Perel tne illustrious discoverer of the circulation of 


“The Royal College of Physicians of London, of which 
corporate body Harvey was a munificent benefactor, and 
which, by his favour, is the possesssor in perpetuity of 
his patrimonial estate at Burmarsh, Kent, did, in the 
years 1882 and ’83, by the permission of the Harvey 
family, undertake that duty. 

‘In accordance with this determination the leaden 
Mortuary chest containing the remains of Harvey was 
repaired, and, as far as possible, restored to its original 
state, and on this 18th of October, 1883, in the presence 
of four representatives of the Harvey family and of the 


president, all the office bearers, and many other fellows 
of the College of Physicians (whose names are hereunto 
appended), was reverently ted from the Harvey 
vault to this sarcophagus, raised by the college for its 
reception and preservation.” 

(Here follows the list above given in the order 
of the procession from the vault into the church.) 

The heavy monolith cover was then, with some 
difficulty, rolled on to the sarcophagus and securely 
fixed there, and the proceedings terminated. 

The sarcophagus, of white Sicilian marble, is 
massive and plain. It is placed due north and 
south in the Harvey chapel. At its end towards 
the south is cut “ William Harvey. Born 1578. 
Died 1657”; and on its side looking to the west, 
“The Remains of William Harvey, Discoverer of 
the Circulation of the Blood, were reverentially 
placed in this sarcophagus by the Royal College of 
Physicians of London in the year 1883.” 

Monk, M.D., F.S.A. 


MAGYAR FOLK-LORE. 

If a looking-glass is broken it means trouble 
(cf. Holderness, where it is said to entail seven 
years’ trouble). 

If you touch kittens or puppies while they are 
blind, your nails will turn black. 

Suicides must be buried in the ditch that runs 
round the outside of the cemetery. 

Women after their confinement must go to 
church first. 

Do not throw away hair-combings, lest the birds 
get them and build them into their nests, for 
whilst they are so doing you will have headache. 

If it rains while the sun is shining, it is a sign 
that the devil is beating his wife. 

A donkey braying is a sign of wind. 

It transpired during the late Jewish trial that 
there is a superstition among the raftsmen on the 
Theiss to the effect that if they find a body and 
do not bury it a storm will arise, and they will 
suffer from it. 

When it thunders it is St. Peter playing skittles. 

If it rains on St. Medard’s Day it will rain for 
forty days. 

St. John Nepomuck was thrown into the Mol- 
dau by King Wentzel because he would not 
reveal the queen’s confession, and his body floated 
down the stream with a circlet of stars round the 
head ; May 16 is now kept as his day, and his 
image is floated down the Danube, the people 
following it in boats, and playing popular tunes, 
This saint is the patron of the fishes. 

Oa All Halloween the people go and decorate 
the graves of their relations. Cakes are made 
at this time which look like plaited hair in shape ; 
they are called heiligen stritzel. 

On December 6 a peasant dressed as a Roman 
bishop, and with a long white beard, to represen 
St. Nicholas, accompanied by another peasant 
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dressed to mt the devil (with cloven feet 
and a long tail, and with a large sack on his back, 
such as is used by the people to carry their pur- 
chases home from the market), comes round at 
dusk to the houses to ask after the children. If 
the little folks have been good St. Nicholas leaves 
toys for them; but if they have been naughty the 
devil fills their shoes full of sand and straw. 

So soon as you pass the wirbel (the whirlpool) 
on the Danube, a boat puts off from the little town 
of St. Nikola, and, paddling alongside, the man 
holds out a box with a figure of the saint on it 
for the contributions of the passengers. On board 
the regular passenger boat there is a ceremony 
very much like that customary in crossing the line. 
The steersman goes round with a wooden scoop full 
of water, and those who have never before passed 
this spot must either pay or be ducked with the 
element the perils of which they have just escaped.* 

You can see the witches if the following advice 
be carefully followed : after the sowing is over in 
the autumn, leave the harrow out in the field 
during the winter, and go on the morning of St. 
George’s Day and set the harrow up on its end ; 
then stand behind it, and look through it at the 
cattle as they pass by, and you will see the head 
witch seated between the horns of the bull, and the 
minor witches on the other beasts. But woe be 
to you if you do not know the necessary formula 
to protect yourself from their spells ! 

There is another way, which is said to be safer. 
Dye the first egg of a black hen and take it in 
your pocket to church on Easter Sunday. Then 
watch the people as they enter the church, and 
oe will soon see that some have great difficulty 

in entering on account of the length of their horns. 
These are the witches ; after service you must get 
out before them and lay the egg on the ground, 
or go and stand at the meeting of two cross-roads, 
or else they will carry you off. 

If the witch steals your cow’s milk, you can 
compel her to appear by making a horse-shoe red 
hot, and then placing it on the threshold and 
beating it with the head of a hatchet.t+ 

A young girl can compel a young man to marry 
her by obtaining a certain charmt and placing it 


nese Planché’s Descent of the Danube, London, 


¢ In Lincolnshire you must boil wicken tree ; in Yorks 

t the heart of a beast that has been “ witched,” stick 
t full of pins, and roast it slowly at midnight. I know 
persons who have seen these charms made, and who fully 
believe in their power. 

t The girl stesls something from the young man, and 
takes it to the witch, who adds to it three beans, three 
bulbs of garlic, a few pieces of dry coal, and a dead frog. 
These are all put into an earthenware pot, and placed 
under the threshold with the words, “Lord of the in- 
fernal regions and of the devils, and possessor of the 
hidden treasures, give to N. or M. some incurable ill- 
ness (or inflame him with irresistible love towards N, or 
M.), and I will join your party.” 


under the threshold of the selected one’s door; 
the worst of it is, the girl who does so will dis 
during the year. 

The witches can cause serious illness by plant- 
ing in secret magic plants on any one’s property, 
and the illness will last so long as the plants are 
there. If you plant these plants yourself, they 
will effectually prevent any charm injuring you. 

Magic bullets, that will kill even the most 
— may be made in the following way, 

he caster must be the seventh son of his mother, 
and all his elder brothers must be alive; sucha 
man being found, let him melt the lead in a fire 
made of wheat straw at the first appearance of the 
new moon, and the result will be a bullet that will 
slay even the king of the giants himself. 

Another charm is found in the folk tales,* 
where the witch’s daughter steals into the queen's 
room while she is asleep and cuts off a lock of her 
hair with a rusty old knife. The witch then takes 
the lock, wraps it up with the lungs of a toad, and 
roasts the whole over the embers of some yew 
branches cut on Christmas night. With the oint- 
ment thus made the witch besmears her daughter, 
and she becomes the exact image of the queen. 

In another talet+ the king summons every child 
born with a caul, a tooth, or a grey lock, as such 
are said to powers of divination. 

The last ceremony with a condemned man after 
he is pinioned is to read his sentence to him once 
more. This is done by the sheriff, who concludes 
by saying, “ Hangman, do your duty!” After 
the execution is over the military present are com- 
manded “ To prayer,” the helmet is removed, the 
musket taken in the left hand and grounded, and 
each soldier kneels on his left knee till the com- 
mand is given “ From prayer.” 

In olden times the sheriff, after he read the 
sentence, broke his judicial staff in twain and 
threw the pieces at the culprit’s feet; hence the 
Hungarian saying “To break the staff over any 
one”; ¢g., one may hear a speaker say, “ Gentle- 
men, I have done this, but don’t break the staff 
over my action,” i.¢., do not condemn it. 


Proverbs, &c. 


Do not praise the day before sunset. 

A sparrow to-day is better than a bustard to- 
morrow. 

He expects that roast pigeons will fall into his 
mouth, 

If a man stands up, or goes out into the rain 
bareheaded, it is said that he wants to grow (cf. 
our own “Stand and grow better”). 

He sleeps with his eyes open, like the hare. 

He sleeps like a fur cloak. 

A bad coin never gets lost. 

My tooth aches for that, i.c., I long for it. 


* Erdelyi’s tales, No, ix., “The Two Orphaus.” 
+ Erdelyi, No, ii. 
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for counting out used by the boys :— 


Nem kivénok egyebet, 
Caak egy kopasz verebet.” 
“[Untranalatable. } 
n, dance, 
Bobby, brother-in-law, 
What do you want? 
I don’t want anythi 
But a naked sparrow.” 

A Cure for Ague.—A correspondent writes :— 
“Test week the lightning struck an old poplar 
tree and shivered it into splinters. The Wallachs 
came from far to gather up the splinters, as, accord- 
ing to popular tradition, if they are burnt to ashes 
and mixed with spirits they form an effectual cure 
in cases of obstinate ague.” W. Henry Jones, 

Thornton Lodge, Goxhill, Hull. 


Dispensar.—Some time back I asked in “ N. 
&Q.” how it was that the Leicestershire estates 
of the Earls of Chester eventually came to Hugh 
Dispensar, but obtained no reply. Mr. Caxster 
Warers kindly pointed out to me that the Dis- 
pensars were stewards to the Earls of Chester, and 
not (as commonly supposed) to the kings of Eng- 
land, and referred me to the Chartulary of Whal- 
ley Abbey, published by the Chetham Society, in 
proof of this. The late Mr. T. R. Potter, in his 
Charnwood Forest, suggested that the Dispensars 
were not stewards to the kings, and erroneously 
conjectured that they were stewards to the Earls 
of Leicester. The pedigree given in his book is 
more veracious than most of the published pedi- 
= of the Dispensars (Charnwood Forest, pp. 91, 

2). 


On referring to the Chartulary of Whalley 
Abbey (Chetham Society, vols. x., xi., xvi.), I find 
three grants made by Ranulph, Earl of Chester, to 
the Abbey of Stanlawe, amongst the witnesses to 
these being (1) “ Hug. Dispens’, Thom. fratre suo,” 
(2)“ Thom. Dispensar,” (3)“ Hug. et Hen. Dispens.” 
(vol. x. pp. 11-13). There is also a charter from 
William de Stapelford (son of Henry, Lord of 
Stapelford) granting to Henry Dispensarius the 
town of Wynlaton, amongst the witnesses being 
“dno meo R. comite Cestrie” and “ Hug. et Thom. 
et Rob, et Galf. fratribus dispensariis.” By 
another charter Ranulph, Earl of Chester, con- 
firmed this grant to “Henr. Dispensario militi 
meo,” “ Hug. et Thom. et Rob. et Galfr. dispensar.” 

ng witnesses. By another deed Beatrice, daugh- 
ter of Robert de Mesnilwaryn, formerly the wife 
of Ade de Stapelford, quitclaimed the town to 
Henry Dispensar before dom. Ranulph, Earl of 
hester, in his court, amongst the witnesses being 

Dino Ran. com. Cestr.” and “Hug. et Thoma 

.” Finally, Hugh Dispensar granted the 


town of W to the Abbey of Stanlawe, like- 
wise a mill “que frater meus Thomas Dispen- 
sarius dedit illis,” as the charters of “ Henrici 
fratris mei” bear witness (vol. xi. ee 
In Domesday Book, Wynlaton (or Willington), 
co. Chester, was held by Walter de Vernon of the 
Earls of Chester, by whom it was afterwards re- 
sumed, and held in moieties by the families of 
Stapleford and Dispensar. 

These seven charters seem to throw light on the 
position of the Dispensars in the household of the 
Earls of Chester, and also elucidate their pedi- 
gree. It has, however, yet to be shown how and 
why it was that the large Leicestershire estates of 
the Earls of Chester left their family and came to 
the Dispensars. In one of the above charters of 
Ranulph, Earl of Chester, Roger de Monte Alto, 
who signs as a witness, is styled “ dapifero meo.” 

In 1228-9, Henry III. granted land at Worde 
and Hanley to “Thurstano Le despenser, fil. & 
her. Almarici dispensatoris, fratris et heredis 
Walteri, fil. Turstani ” (Cart., 13 Hen. IIT. m. 13). 
Was not this family entirely distinct from the 
family named in the charters above referred to ? 

Potter makes Hugh le Despensar (Justiciary 
of England, summoned to Parliament 1264, and 
slain at Evesham) to have been son of Thomas, 
son of Geoffrey, son of Thomas le Despenser and 
Recuare. W. G. D. F. 


Greze.—In the church books of the priory 
church of Cartmell in Lancashire, as quoted in 
Stockdale’s Annales Caermoelenses, p. 255, there are 
many entries of burialsearly in the seventeenth cen- 
tury “ above gree” and “ beneath gree,” ¢.g., “ Dec. 
16,1610, James Settle of ffellyeat { Fellgate] buried 
beneath gree”; “ May 20, 1615, Xfo. Fletcher of 
Ravenwoode, Gent., buried above gree,” 4.¢., above 
or below the gree or step from the body of the 
church into the chancel, the latter being the more 
dignified place of interment, and commanding 
higher fees, 

This is an interesting survival of a good old 
English word, which has come to us from the Latin 
gradus and its congener gressus, and which, in 
various forms—gre, gree, grise, grize, grice, gruce, 
&c.—is found in Chaucer, Shakspere, Ben Jonson, 
and generally in our early writers. In Wycliffe’s 
Bible we find the exact Cartmell form, Acts xxi, 
35, “ Whanne Poul cam to the grees.” In verse 
40 of the same chapter we meet with another form, 
“Poul stood on the greezen.” Chaucer, in the 
Romaunt of the Rose, adopts the former ortho- 
graphy :— 

“In thank thy service wol I take 
And high of gree I will thee make,” 
Those who know Lincoln will remember the steep 
flight of steps leading from the lower part of the 
town to the Minster Yard, popularly known as the 
“ Grecian Stairs,” The old designation was “the 
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Greesen,” 4. ¢., the stairs (“ ot churche at the 


grece ffote,” occurs in the Corporation records, 
1534). When the word had dropped out of use, 
and its meaning had been forgotten, the word 
“stairs” was added to explain it. This is in 
accordance with a law of language interpreting 
an obsolete word by one of the vernacular, of 
which we have examples in Windermere Lake, 
Westminster Abbey, Beauchef (Beachey) Head, 
Wady Jehennan (i.¢., the valley of the valley of 
Hinnom), Ben-knoll, Maxwelltown (Maccivilla), 
and the like. In the Isle of Axeyholm and Mount 
Benjerlaw the same word occurs no less than 
three times in different languages. 
Epmunp VENABLES. 
[Canon VENABLEs may care to see yet another form: 
“ She gan anon by greces to assende 
Of a touret in to an hye pynacle,” 

Lydgate, Troy Book, bk. i, ¢. 6.] 
Recotiections “pz Vestirv” at OxForD IN 
1808-9.—The following recollections were lately 

communicated in a letter toa friend. They ma 
be worth recording in the pages of “N. & Q. 
When I was matriculated and went into residence at 
Oriel, all the tutors and dons wore black breeches 
and silk stockings from morn to night. The under- 
graduates wore breeches and white stockings—a 
clean pair every day—with capital walking shoes. 
Dinner at four, where none could appear without 
silks, and breeches with knee buckles, silver or 
gilt. I always wore black, others wore white. The 
gentlemen commoners wore the dress gown at dinner 
and at chapel, &c. I once sawa New College man 
jump into the river opposite Mother Hall’s boat- 
ouse and swim across in his full dress gown, &c. 
His name was Polton,or some such. Noblemen wore 
their dress gowns. Gaiters, even, were not allowed 
with gown. Cloth boots came in; we called them 
buskins, One day after lecture Copleston asked 
me if the proctor allowed me to wear gaiters, 
which I explained. The boots were not allowed. 
When Rigaud was proctor, we tried to wear 
trousers, and he allowed them, and gave great 
offence, it was said, to the dons for the lax disci- 
pline. Trousers being established, the white 
stockings, &c., disappeared, and Wellington (short) 
boots soon became general. The shorts and whites 
involved top boots, the general costume till super- 
seded by trousers. Some had leather or brown 
gaiters. I once travelled outside from Bath with 
Tom Kennaway in shorts and whites, without any 
leggings or boots; he caught cold, sickened, and died 
at Balliol. I attended his funeral in the church- 


yard hard by. One day, dressing for dinner, I 
found a hole in my black silks, rushed off to 
Thorpe’s for a new pair at 17s.,and put them in my 
cap. Crossing Redcliff Square, I met the vice with 
his poker ; forgetting my stockings, I doffed my 
cap, and the stockings fell at his worship’s feet. 

tons of 


G. F. Cox, in his very amusing 


Oxford, omitted the struggle with the proctors 
about breeches and trousers; he promised to intro- 
duce it in another edition, which never appeared, 
Often boated in skiff in cap. Beavers seldom 
worn within a mile or so of Oxford. 
Men were sconced if accidentally they ap- 
in hall undressed. I think the sconce was 
a —! of beer to the scouts. The sconce 
table was hung up in the buttery. Furthermore 
your deponent cannot recollect. 
Now the father of the university, and by God’s 
mercy, though without honours, without disgrace, 
H. T. Extacomss, 


P.S.—My father was at Wadham. I have 
heard him say that when Provost Eveleigh came 
to matriculate he had on blue worsted stockings, 
It was said that at an election for provost the 
fellows could not decide. As Eveleigh was in 
bad health, they elected him, expecting another 
election soon. He was prescribed to eat eggs, and 
so it was said he was egged into matrimony and 
lived on. It was said, too, that on an election of 
fellows they could not decide, and went over to 
Corpus and pulled Copleston out of bed, and 
without examination elected him fellow before 
12 P.M. 


New Works succestep sy Avutuors.—Some 
time ago there were several lists in “ N. & Q.” 
(5" §. ii, iii., iv.) of books that had been sug- 
gested as necessary to fill gaps in knowledge. 
Within a few days I have noticed the following 
instances :— 


“Of some of the manor-houses [formerly belonging to 
the see of Canterbury] really picturesque descriptions 
are given. If Mr. Cave-Browne has the time and the 
patience, the subjects here treated of in a chapter of 
ninety pages would form an interesting and valuable 
volume,” —A thenaum, Sept. 22, p. 360. 

“ An essay on the physiognomy of the Roman people, 
the materials of which are to be gathered in abundance 
from such vivid likenesses as this boy’s and his neigh- 
bours’ here, might be full of interest.”—J6., p. 377. 

“When the free chapels were robbed [temp. Henry 
VIII.} this one went with the rest; the documents 
printed by Major Heales are eloquent as to the out- 
rageous manner in which the spoliation was carried out. 
diners A man of sufficient knowledge of the times, with 
adequate grasp of history and average literary ability, 
might make a very telling story out of these painful 
documents.” —/b., Oct. 6, p. 431. 

“ Every year the competition for ny! stool in a 
counting-house, and every job of copying that has to be 
done, and every index that has to be made, becomes 
more and more keen. Does any exhausted writer for 
the press want to have a good subject for an article, let 
me recommend him to try his hand at ‘ The Experiences 
of a Law Stationer; or, the Romance of Twopence & 
Folio,” —* Clouds over Arcady,” by Dr. Jessopp, in the 
Nineteenth Century, October, 1883, p. 592. i 

** A little instructive volume, purely bibliographical, 
might be written upon all the editions of Fox's Martyrs. 
by Mr. Picxrorp from Dr. Dibdin, ante, 


J. R, 


. 
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Sim Ricnarp Fansuawe.—In Lusiads, vol. iii. 
(“Life and Commentary,” i. 137), Capt. Burton 
gives a very appreciative notice of Sir Richard 
Fanshawe, the first English translator of Camoens’s 
great work; but, p. 137, after mentioning his 
services to Charles I., he suys:—‘ During the 
Commonwealth, or First Republic of England, 
Fanshawe was sent for a short time (1650-51) as 
ambassador to Spain.” The inference from these 
words would be that he was so employed by the 
rebel government, which would be a great slur on 
that truly loyal servant of the House of Stuart. 
The fact is, that in January, 1650, he was ordered 
by Charles IT. to repair to Madrid to endeavour to 
obtain money from Philip LV. W. Mz. M. 


Tae Graves or THE SHaksPeaRE Famity.— 
At the present time the following extract may be 
interesting, as showing what was done with respect 
to the memorials of the poet’s family nearly forty 
years ago 

“The thanks of the Shakspeare Society have been 
voted to the Rev. William Harness for the pains he has 
taken, and the good taste he has exhibited in the re- 
storation of the inscriptions upon the gravestones of 
John and Susannah Hall and Thomas Nash in the 
chancel of the church of Stratford-upon-Avon. Mr. 
Harness has had the obliterated letters replaced and the 
other letters picked out in the spirit of a true restorer. 
A new regulation is strictly enforced by the parish 
authorities, prohibiting people from trading [sic] or 
standing, on any pretence whatever, on the graves of 
Shakspeare and his descendants,”—Mirror, Nov. 2, 


Wu. 
66, Lausanne Road, Peckham. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Cramp Rrvcs.—Through the kindness of my 
Shakespearian friend Mr. S. Timmins I have just 
perused a pamphlet of about six and a half octavo 

of moderately sized type, whose second title 
is The Ceremonies of blessing Cramp Rings on 
Good Friday, used by the Catholic Kings of Eng- 
land, 1694, though it seems to have been first (7) pub- 
lished in 1686. While not so stated, it in English 
is evidently a translation, the Psalms and Gospel 
being translated from the Vulgate. Also, though 
called “cramp rings,” these rings were considered 
useful in all diseases : “and that no contraction of 
the nerves or any danger of the falling sickness may 
infest them, but that in all sort of diseases by thy 


‘help they may find relief.” I would ask first for 


references to any notices of these cramp rings, this 
being the first time that I have heard of them. 
Secondly, did this ceremonial exist also—like “ the 
touching for the evil” — among the kings of 


France? Thirdly, what is the meaning of the 
asterisk in each verse of the two Psalms, thus 1!— 
“ Blesse, O my soule, the Lord* and do not forget all his 
benefits. 
He forgives all thy iniquities* he heales all thy infir- 
mities, 
In the accompanying Gloria Patri it occurs after 
“the Son,*” and in the responsal portion after the 
first “‘ever.” That it was not a substitute for the 
sign of the cross is shown by its not being after 
“ Father” and “ Holy Ghost,” and that in another 
Gloria, not following a Psalm, the three are after- 
marked thus +. Was it a mark in chanting 
or intoning, or perhaps a mark where a second 
person took up the verse ? Br. Nicnotson. 
[See 5t» 8. ix. 308, 435, 514. The asterisk denotes the 
ending of the words sung to the recitative or first note 
of each line in chanting.) 


“Yorrrecere.”—On the south-west pillar of 
the parish church of Alton, Hants, is placed a 
brass with the following inscription :— 

“ Here under lyeth XP’ofor Walas- 

-t6, Who somtyme Was grome of y* 

chamber & on of y® Yoftregere unto 

+ late kynges & quenes of famous 

emorye, Henry the VIII: Edwarde 

y® syxte, Philype and Marye and to 

our Sov’ayn Ladye Elyzabethe y* 

Quenes mayesty that now is; w™ 

Xp’ofor Departyd they Miserable 

Worlde the xvi daye of y* monght 

of Yanvari An° dni M'V*Lxu1.” 
The word Yoftregere puzzles me, and I shall be 
glad of any account of the duties of the office, 
which seems to have involved no scruples of either 
politics or conscience. 

Frep, W. Joy, M.A, F.S.A. 
Cathedral Library, Ely. 


Portraits oF AMERICAN REVOLUTIONARY 
Cevesritizs.—During the war of the American 
Revolution a series of portraits of American 
generals, commodores, statesmen, &c., three-quar- 
ter length and about 8 in. by 12 in., were engraved 
in mezzotint in London, viz., Putnam, Lee, Gates, 
Paul Jones, Esek Hopkins, John Hancock, &c. 
T have those of Paul Jones and Hopkins; the latter 
is inscribed : “ Commodore Hopkins, Commander- 
in-Chief of the American Fleet. Published as the 
Act directs, Augt, 1776, by Mrs. Hart, London.” 
A facsimile of this engraving can be seen in my 
History of the Flag of the United States, second 
and third editions, p. 223. I have been unable to 
obtain any information with regard to the London 
engraver of this portrait. Can any of your corre- 
spondents give me any information concerning 
him, or tell me how it was that he engraved the 
prominent rebels of the American colonies? The 
portrait of “ Horatio Gates, Major-General of the 
American Forces,” is inscribed: “ London, published 
as the Act directs, Jan. 2, 1778, by John Morris.” 
It is possible that all of these mezzotints were en- 
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ved by the same hand, but found different pub- 
ishers. I would like to know if such is the fact, 
and in that case the engraver’s name. 
Geo, Heyry Presre. 
Brookline, Mass, 


Perrarcn’s any of your 
readers kindly tell me when Petrarch wrote his 
Triumphs of Love, Chastity, Death, Fame, Time, 
and Divinity, and from what, if any, preceding 
writings he may have derived suggestions for his 
treatment of these Aran S. Coxz. 

South Kensington Museum, 

[Laura died at Avignon April 6, 1348. A reference to 
her fate is found in the 7'riumph of Death, which must 
accordingly be subsequent ih date. The Triumphs are 
always regarded as a work of Petrarch’s later days. ] 


Aw Otp Caricature.—Not long ago I picked 
up a curious old print, regarding which I should 
be glad to have some information. It is in size 
10} in. by 7} in., upright, and represents a single 
figure, a gentleman, apparently of the time of 
James IL, wearing the high square-crowned hat 
of that period, an exaggerated ruff, and an immense 
cloak which is tilted up behind by the enormous 
sword of the wearer—a gentleman evidently of the 
Bobadil type, if one may judge by the clouds of 
vapour issuing from his mouth, and the following 
lines, which appear beneath the portrait :— 

“ Je suis l'espouuantail des Braues de la terre, 

Toutes les Nations fléchisent soubs ma loy 

Je ne veux point Ia paix : je n’aime que la guerre. 

Et Mars n’est point vaillant s'il ne l’est comme moy.” 
The background consists of bare rocks and one or 
two trees. The signatures are “ G. Rousselet fe” 
and “le Blond ex. auec Priui.” No date. Is this 
engraving rare, or of any value ? 

Auex. Ferovssoy, Lieut.-Col. 

Heratpic. — Will you kindly tell me the 
family belonging to these arms (on stone)?—A 
plain bordure, on field five roses, two above a crown, 
three below, on an old house at Bruton, Somerset, 
built by Prior John Henton about 1450. 

F. W. Weaver. 


Preart Cary.—Were the Piparts, or Pipards, 


of Normandy originally the same as the ys 
of land? In The Norman People and 
their Bwisting Descendants in the British Do- 


minions and the United States of America, pub- 
lished by Henry 8. King & Co., is a passage as 
follows :— 

e or Pi Will Gilbert, Robert, Ranulf 
Pipart, ot 1180-067 Waldin Pipart held Kari, 
Longdon, 1086 (Domesday); Longdon was held by William 
C4 Henry IL = in 
cen 
Kari, whence the name 
Was the ancient shield of Carey, or De 
Three swans argent, chevron gules, deri 


+ UAR 


from 


Bromtry.—Whom did Sir Edward Bromley, 
Baron of the Exchequer 1610, marry? His wife’s 
Christian name was Margaret ; in her will, proved 
P.C.C. 1657 (196 Ruthen), she mentions her 
nephews James Abney, of Wilsley, Esq., and 
Thomas Abney; her nephew and niece Oliver 
Bromskill and Sarah his wife; and her cozen 
Thomas. She was buried in Loughborough Church, 
Sir Edward Bromley’s will, proved P.O.C. by 
Dame Margaret Bromley 1626 (128 Hele), has 
been overlooked by Foss. In it he mentions his 
brother George ; Jane, daughter and heir of his 
deceased brother Francis Bromley, and wife of 
William Davenport of Hallen, co. Salop, Esq.; 
his deceased father, Sir George Bromley, Knt.; his 
three sisters, Lady Susan Pulveston, Cotton, and 
Wolrich ; Thomas Bromley, Esq.; and John 
Bromley, scholar at Whitchurch School, second 
son to Sir Thomas Bromley. He directs a monu- 
ment costing 100. to be set up in Shifnall Church, 
or elsewhere. (Is this monument at Shifnall; 
and where was Sir Edward buried?) He mentions 
that he was born at Worfield. Who was Sir 
Thomas Bromley (father of John) above mentioned? 

Burke (Extinct Peerage, 1883) does not notice 
Sir Edward Bromley, and only mentions one child 
of Sir George Bromley, Justice of Chester 1581, 
viz., Mary Cotton. The above will shows that Sir 
George had at least three sons and three daughters, 
viz., Sir Edward, Baron of the Exchequer; George; 
Francis (whose daughter and heir Jane married 
Wm. Davenport, Esq.); Mary, wife of Geo 
Cotton, of Combermere, Esq.; Lady Susan Pul- 
veston ; and the wife of —— Wolrich. 

Sir Thomas Bromley, Lord Chancellor 1579, was 

ounger brother of the above Sir George. Si 
Thomas Bromley, Chief Justice 1553-5, was 
another member of the same family. I presume 
that “Thomas Bromley, Esq.” (named in Sir 
Edward’s will), was second son of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. Where is the best pedigree of the Bromley 
family to be found ? W. G. D. F. 

10, New Walk, Leicester. 


Dr. Jonn Loxpox.—Wanted, some account of 
this man, who took an active part in the sup- 
pression of the monasteries, and afterwards perse- 
cuted the Protestants. Some of his letters are 
given in the third series of Sir Henry Ellis’s 
Original Letters, W. G. D. F. 


ve Betwar.—The author of The 
Norman People and their Descendants (London, 
H. S. King & Co., 1874), states, under the heading 
“ Cholmondeley ”:— 

“ William de Belwar, or Belvar, otherwise Belvoir, son 
of Berenger de Todeni, or Toesni, Baron of Belvoir, 1086, 
married Mabelia, daughter and coheiress of Robert 
Fits Hugh, Baron of Malpas, Cheshire.” 


“ any of your readers give me the authority 


this statement? In Nichols’s 
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Berenger de Todeni is said to have died without 
issue. In the Cheshire pedigrees the husband of 
Mabelia, daughter of Robert Fitz Hugh, usually 
occurs as William Je Belward. 

Geo. Rutter Fiercuer. 


Expnanations oF any 
of your correspondents explain the following lines 
from Longfellow ?— 

“Wild pigeons and acorns in their mouths.” 
Evangeline, I. v. 49. 
“« Implacable soul of a chieftain.” 
Evangeline, II. iv. 21. 
“ Golden silence of the Greek.” 
Hanging of Crane, 62. 
“ A boy’s will is the wind’s will.” 
My Lost Youth. 
“ Spake full well, in language quaint and olden.” 
Flowers, stanza i. 
Who is here referred to? This question was asked 
in “N. & Q.” in 1851. 
* Slaves of Nature,” Flowers. 
M.A.Cantab. 


Avricnatcum.—Allow me to ask if there is any 
evidence in support of the belief that awrichaleum, 
or mountain brass, said to be only less precious 

gold, was a virgin metal, obtained by mining, 
from the hill country of Palestine, or elsewhere. 
J. F. Brown. 


Famity or Lape or Lapp, Extinct Baronets, 
—When did the title become extinct ? 
J. 
Emanuel Hospital, Westminster. 


Cotornon.—What is the true meaning of this 
word, and when were title-pages introduced? Sir 
W. Scott uses the expression “from title-page to 
colophon” in the Antiquary, vol. i. p. xi, edit. 
1829. Webster says that the colophon is “an in- 
scription on the last page of a book, before title- 
po were used, containing the place or year, or 

, of its publication, the printer’s name, &c.” 
The last edition of the Encyclopedia Britt. gives 
as follows: “In bibliography the word colophon is 
employed to designate the concluding lines of early 
printed works, containing the title, date,” &c. 

[Colophon in Low Latin means fastigium, aper. “Colo- 
phonem rei alicui addere” is a proverbial expression, 
equivalent to “to put the finishing touch to anything.” 
Hence the colophon on an early book is the part last 
added, It is from the Gr. rohogwy, summit. Consult 
Ducange, Glossarium ; Skeat, Htymol, Dict.) 


“A Tour rHroven Sparn anv Porrvcat. 
+++s+sBy Udal ap Rhys. 2¢Ed. London, 1760.” 
—Can any of your readers tell me anything about 
the author of the above book? The work contains 
much curious information. It has evidently been 
written by some one who knew the country well. 
I think it is probable that he was a Roman 
Catholic, My impression is that the name of the 
author is assumed, Avon, 


Sones Wanytep.—I have been trying, without 
success, to get the words of two songs which I 
used to hear many years ago, and should feel 
obliged if any one would send them to me, or reply 
giving a reference to where I may find them. 

1. The fight between Chesapeake and Shannon 
to the tune of Yankee Doodle, 

2. A song beginning :— 

“I’ve heard people say that sham-abram you may, 

But you may not sham Abraham Newland,” 
Rieavp, 
18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


Avutuors or Quotations WANTED.— 
“Heu! quantum minus est reliquis versari quam tui 
meminisse.” 
Shenstone uses the line, but in such a way as to leave the 
reader in doubt whether the reflection is of his own 
invention or borrowed from a classic writer. The senti- 
ment is in the vein of Cicero. Ricuarp Leg. 


“ Tea is a mocker ; wine the same, 
But in another shape. 
What matter if we perish, then, 
By canister or grape?” 
J. C, Warts, 
“Ce que je sais, je le sais mal ; 
Ce que j'ignore, je l’ignore 
But deeds are trumpet-tongued.” oF 


(“Great thoughts, like great deeds, need no trumpet.” 
Bailey's Festus, 


Replies. 


CHARLES I1.’8 HIDING-PLACES, 
(6% §S. iv. v. passim ; vii. 118 ; viii. 227.) 

Mr. Atuan Fea at the last reference has asked 
me for my authority for the statement I made (6% 
S. v. 29) that Charles II. had in his wanderings 
after the battle of Worcester in 1651 visited the 
manor house of Pilsdon (as it is now spelt), near 
Bridport, in the county of Dorset. I may say in 
passing that I only stated that there was a tradition 
to that effect; and I must admit at once that I can 
find no absolute authority for this tradition, when 
tested by a reference to those accounts which may 
be considered to afford us trustworthy information 
as to the actual course that Charles took in those 
wanderings—a test, indeed, by which probably 
more than one-half of the old houses that claim 
this distinction at the present time must abandon 
their pretensions. I hope, however, I may be 
allowed to show, apart from absolute proof, the 
reasonable probabilities of the tradition in this 
particular instance being founded on truth, both 
from the circumstance of the king having been in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the house itself, 
and from the fact that its owner was an uncle of 


Col. Wyndham, who participated in the flight. 
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Mr. J. Hughes, in the Boscobel Tracts (ed. 1857), 
gives a chart of the places Prince Charles stopped 
at during his journey, or rather flight, immediately 
after the battle of Worcester; but we need only 
concern ourselves with his wanderings after leav- 
ing Trent, co. Somerset (the residence of Col. 
Francis Wyndham), for Charmouth and his return 
to Trent. 

In my note (6 S. v. 29) I stated that the visit 
to Pilsdon (there misprinted Pilston) was supposed 
to have been paid by Charles “when on his way 
to Charmouth.” From a carefal consideration of 
the route that, so far as can be, is.known to have 
been taken by the king, I can only come to the 
conclusion that if Pilsdon was visited at all it was 
visited after the king had retired from Charmouth, 
and at the time when, finding his enemies too 
numerous about him, he had formed the resolve 
of returning once more to Trent. Immediately on 
leaving Charmouth (Sept. 23, 1651) after his un- 
successful attempt to cross over to France the 
night previous, Charles seems to have taken the 
direct road to Bridport, distant some six or seven 
miles, riding on ahead with Col. Wyndham and 
Mrs, Coningsby, whilst Lord Wilmot and Peters 
followed on afterwards. Harrison Ainsworth, in his 
Boscobel, gives a graphic description of the journey 
from Charmouth to Bridport, and though in a 
work of fiction, a perfectly correct account of the 
route they must have passed over on that journey 
—an account which none but one who knew that 
part of the county well could have written. The 
royal party must have toiled up Stonebarrow Hill, 
on through Moorcomblake; and we can picture 
them, whilst halting to allow time for Wilmot and 
Peters to overtake them, admiring the lovely views 
the wide-stretching vale of Marshwood afforded 
them on the left, and the glorious gorse and 
heather covered Golden Cap (a magnificent head- 
land overhanging the sea) on the right. Again, 
having descended that long and terribly steep hill 
into Chidiock, we can see them pausing once more 
on the brow of the last hill before coming into 
Bridport as they tarry for those that would not 
yet overtake them—a vantage-spot from which a 
most delightful peep of the peaceful and smiling 
village of Symondsbury, nestling at the foot of 
Colmer’s picturesque cone, lies open on the left. 
Another mile, and they approach the outskirts of 
Bridport. Thus far fiction and history agree. 

On reaching Bridport it was found to be full of 
soldiers; but Charles, obliged to put a bold face on 
the matter, entered the stable-yard of the George 
Inn, a site now covered by the premises of Messrs, 
Beach & Barnicott, chemists, which to this day 
bear an inscription commemorative of the event. 
Fearing pursuit from Charmouth—which, in fact, 
was already on foot—the royal party, now joined 
by Wilmot and Peters, stayed no long time in 
Bridport, but, wo map belleve the historical 


account, pushed on straight through the town as if 
to reach Dorchester ; then, whether by accident or 
design, turned off to the left from the Dorchester 
road when a mile or two out from Bridport and 
reached the little village of Broadwinsor, about 
six miles or so distant, whilst their pursuers, we 
would fain believe, overshot the mark and rode on 
to Dorchester. 

Arriving at Broadwinsor the fugitives repaired 
to the George, the only inn in the place, kept by 
one Rice Jones, formerly known to Col. Wyndham, 
and here they stayed the night. (Curiously enough 
I have in my possession a seventeenth century 
farthing token of Broadwinsor, dated 1667, belong- 
ing to Alice Jones. Could she have been the wife 
of the loyal host of the George, but then maybe a 
widow, from the circumstance of her initials only 
appearing on the token? This is, I believe, the 
only token of Broadwinsor known to exist.) It 
was here, in all probability, that, finding the 
neighbourhood full of soldiers, drawn together, no 
doubt, towards Weymouth with the object of join- 
ing in the talked-of expedition from that place 
against the loyal Channel Islands, Charles and his 

rty gave up the idea of attempting to escape to 

rance from the Dorset coast, and formed the re- 
solve of returning once more to Trent for shelter. 

It was now, if at all, that Pilsdon, I think, must 
have been visi It was the home of Sir Hugh 
Wyndham, uncle of Col. Wyndham, the com- 
panion of Charles’s flight; it was close to Broad- 
winsor; and was, moreover, an out-of-the-way, 
secluded abode. That such an idea was enter- 
tained at that time is extremely probable, and it 
may be, as Ainsworth has it, that Col. Wyndham 
“ would have proposed Pillesden as a retreat, but 
he said the house would surely be searched now; 
so Charles said he would not go to Pillesden, but 
return to Trent.” That such a course was con- 
sidered to have been in the highest degree pro- 
bable by Charles’s friends we know, from the fact 
that Capt. Ellesdon, of Lyme, when he learnt the 
failure of the attempt to cross the Channel from 
Charmouth, “came to Pilisdon and enquired of 
Sir Hugh and his lady for the king and colonel, 
confidently affirming that they must needs be 
there.” (See extract from the Claustrum Regale 
Reservatum; or, King Charles II.’s Concealment 
at Trent, by Mrs. Anne Wyndham, quoted in 
note to p. 222 of vol. ii. of Hutchins’s History 9; 
Dorset, third edition.) That such a course w 
have been extremely hazardous we know, too, be- 
cause 

“at this juncture the report of the king’s being at Char- 
mouth was grown so common that the soldiers lying in 
those parts searched the houses of several gentlemen 
who were accounted Royalists, thinking to surprise him; 
amongst which Pilisdon (the house of Sir Hugh W 

ham, uncle to Col. Francis Wyndham) was twice rifled. 


They took the old baronet, his lady, hters, and 
whole family, and set a guard upon them in the ball, 


mer 
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whilst they examined every corner, not sparing either 
trank or box. Then, taking a particular view of their 
prisoners. they seized a lovely young lady, saying she was 
the king disguised in woman's apparel. At length, being 
convinced of their | awe and rude mistake, they desisted 
from offering any further violence to that family.’-—See 


same account. 

I further stated (6 S. v. 29), “ That a neighbour- 
ing copse, King’s Moor or More, is said to have 
derived its name from the circumstance of this 
visit.” 

It would not have been the first time that 
Charles had taken to a wood in times of danger, 
and the truth of this part of the tradition, at all 
events, was always accepted as an undoubted fact 
by a late tenant of the farm whom I well knew ; 
and as such he received it. It is somewhat of a 
curious coincidence that Ainsworth, who in his 

of the course the king took after reaching 
Bridport shows a wide divergence from that 
generally accepted—an intentional divergence, 
perheps, to show off his intimate knowledge of the 
istrict—states that on approaching Winterborne 
Abbas the royal party “‘descried their pursuers 
and concealed themselves in a coppice till they 

.” Possibly he may have heard the tradition 

the same form that I have. 

As I have said before, the authoritative accounts 
of the king’s wanderings would hardly favour this 
argument in favour of Pilsdon, for they show that 
on the evening of the very day the king left 
Broadwinsor he reached Trent again (September 24), 
which would leave very little time for any con- 
cealment at Pilsdon. I hope, however, I have 
shown a higher and a more natural probability of 
tradition in this case being well founded on fact 
than would be the case in many others of the 
claims put forward on behalf of our old houses for 
the honourable distinction of having sheltered the 
royal fugitive. 

It would be interesting could we know the pre- 
sent condition or fate of such of the old houses as 
did actually conceal the king—an attempt to show 
which was made by Mr. Hughes in his Boscobel 
Tracts; but that was a long time ago, and there 
have been changes in some of them since then. 
” The old house, now a farm-house, still maintains 
& dignified appearance in its quiet retirement, 

shorn of much of its beauty and size” (6% 
8. v. 29), and I do not know at the present moment 
& house better adapted for a similar purpose. 
At distance from anything that can be called a 
road, it is fairly inaccessible at the best of times, 
as I have known to my cost ; whilst what it may 
be in really bad weather, let those who were im- 
med in it during the fearful snow-storm of 
anuary 18, 1881, say how many days passed be- 
fore any food, beyond what happened to be in the 
house at the time, was able to reach the beleagured 
garrison. J. 8. Upat. 
Inner Temple. 


I remember Pickersleigh, when I used to be 
staying a good deal at Great Malvern some years 
ago, and I have a photograph of the very pic- 
turesque old house. I also remember the tradition, 
then current, of a secret chamber, and I doubt 
whether Mr. Fea’s exploration is adequate to 
disprove its existence, or even to prove the modern 
origin of the trap-door, which may be older than 
the time of the two “ nervous old ladies.” 

Secret chambers are proverbially baffling. They 
were intended to be so, and it is small wonder if 
we modernscannot always discover what the ancients 
desired to keep secret from all save the initiated. 
I remain, therefore, with all respect for Mr. Fea’s 
endeavours to penetrate the secret, of opinion that 
the future may yet lay it bare tous at Pickers- 
leigh as at some other ancient dwelling-places 
with similar traditions. 

With regard to the Denham Court legend, I 
hope Mr. Fea will take it as a proof of my interest 
in the general subject of his investigations if I 
point out that he has somewhat marred the historical 
value of his recent paper by seriously misspelling 
the name of the owners of Denham. The family 
to whom Mr. Fea alludes was named Bowyer, not 
Bower. The late well-known canonist and con- 
stitutional lawyer, Sir George Bowyer, was seventh 
baronet of Denham, and third of Radley. The 
original title, that of Denham Court, was created 
in 1660, while the Radley baronetcy was created 
in 1794, in the person of Admiral Sir George 
Bowyer, third son of the fifth baronet of Denham, 
who himself eventually united the two titles. The 
Lady Bowyer, of Denham, of Mr. Fea’s story, it 
may be worth while noting, was Margaret Weld, 
daughter of Sir John Weld, of Arnolds, grand- 
daughter of Sir Humphrey Weld, Lord Mayor of 
London, and sister of Humphrey Weld, first of 
Lulworth of that name. Lulworth was purchased 
by the Welds, in 1641, from the Howards, and it may 
not be without interest to recall the circumstance 
that both the Welds and the Howards have in the 
present century given cardinals to the Roman 
Church. Noman. 


I have only just had the opportunity of seeing 
the paragraph under the above heading in your 
number for September 22, and cannot now turn to 
the previous references to the subject, but as no 
one ~ since supplied the following information, 
it may be useful to your correspondent to know 
that Charles visited Sense Castle in Somerset. 
A secret closet is still shown there, called King 
Charles’s closet. The circumstances connected 
with his visit and other allusions to Dunster 
Castle in connexion with the Civil War are men- 
tioned in Savage’s History of the Hundred of 
Carhampton, p. 436 (only one edition of the book 
has appeared). The old inhabitants of Dunster 


firmly believe that Charles also hid in the oak 
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which still remains on the Priory Green. It 
appears from Savage that it was the plague, and 
not the cannon balls, which drove Charles from 
Bristol to Dunster Castle, and then, as the plague 
was also in Dunster, he came on to Barnstaple. 


W. Symons. 
Barnstaple. 


Tar Repostican Catenpar (6" §. viii. 286). 
—The Republican calendar was in use from 
Nov. 26, 1793, to Dec. 31, 1805. It was adopted 
by the Commune of Paris, April, 1871. We have 
fourteen years, from 1792 to 1806, They com- 
menced as follows :— 


Year I. began Sept. 22 was 1792 (Gregorian leap year) 
Il. ,, Sept. 22 ,, 1793 
III, , Sept. 22 ,, 1794 (first Repub. leap year) 
Iv. Sept 23 |, 1795 
pt.22 ,, 1796 (Gregorian 1 ear, 
Vil. , Sept.22 ,, 1798 
VIII. , Sept.23 ,, 1799 
IX. , Sept. 23 ,, 1800 (no leap year) 
pt. ea) 
pt. 1804 (Gregorian lea: 
Xiv. ” ” 
XV. ,, Sept.23 ,, 1806 (third Repub. leap year) 


Hence six begin Sept. 22, viz., 1792, 1793, 1794, 
1796, 1797, 1798; eight begin Sept. 23, viz., 
1795, 1799, 1800, 1801, 1802, 1804-6 ; one begins 

24, viz. 1803. 
aking Sept. 22 for the standard, remember 
this—for all years beginning Sept. 23 the number 
in col. a is to be reduced one, and for 1803 it is to 
be reduced two. Then we have the following 


Col, A. 
1 October corresponded to in Vendémiaire. 


1 November pa Brumaire, 
1 December Frimaire. 
luviod 
i 
P Germ 
— 13} ray 
a 
2 
year» 13 Prairial. 
1 Jul 13 Messi 
year Thermidor. 
1 Se ber 15 
p-year 7 16 Fructidor. 


In the exceptional year 1803, called year xii. 
(which began Sept. 24), October 1 corresponded to 
8 Vendémiaire. In the eight years when it 
with Sept. 23, Oct. 1 corresponded to 9 Vendémiaire. 
In the six years when it began with Sept. 22, 
Oct. 1 corresponded to 10 Vendémiaire, So on 
through each month, 


With these two tables any one can 
Republican into Gregorian or vice versd in 9 
minute. Take, for example, the three great e 
of the Revolution after the fall of Robespi 
viz., 13 Vendémiaire year iv. (=Oct. 5, 1795), 
Bonaparte made general; 18 Fructidor year y, 
(=Sept. 4, 1797), Coup d’Etat; 18 Bramaire 
year viii. (= Nov. 9, 1799), Directory overthrown, 
We get these corresponding dates thus: 1795 
began with Sept. 23, 1797 with Sept. 22, 1799 
with Sept. 23. Take Sept. 23 years, viz. 1795, 
1799, when Oct. 1 would correspond with 9 Ven- 
démiaire. We want Oct.5 and Nov. 9. Oct.1= 
9 Vendémiaire ; add four each side, Oct. 5=13 
Vendémiaire. Next we want Nov. 9, and we find 
Nov. 1 corresponds with 10 Brumaire ; add eight 
on each side, and Nov. 9=18 Brumaire. Now 
take the year 1797 (Sept. 22 year). We find 
Oct. 1 corresponded with 10 Vendémiaire, and 
Sept. 1 with 15 Fructidor ; add three to each side, 
and Sept. 4=18 Fructidor, for 1797 was not a leap 
year. The reverse of this is just as easy. 

E. Copnam Brewer. 


I should recommend to Mr. Rayner M. Bouil- 
let’s Atlas Universel d’ Histoire et de Géographie; 
it contains excellent chronological tables, and 
inter alia, pp. 70,71, a table of concordance of 
the Gregorian calendar with the Republican. 

The battle of Aboukir was fought on July 2%, 
1799 (Thermidor 7, year vii.). 

The decree of the Conseil des Anciens trans- 
ferring the legislative body to St. Cloud, and 
entrusting the execution of the decree to Bonaparte, 
was issued on November 9 (Brumaire 17). 

The forcible expulsion of the Conseil des Cinq 
Cents from the hall of their sittings took place on 
the next day, November 10 (Brumaire 18), 

The abolition of the Directoire and the elimina 
tion of sixty members of the Conseil des Cing 
Cents occurred on the day following, November 11 
(Brumaire 19). Gustave Massox. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


The following note may assist your correspon- 
dent. I have an engraving in stipple by G. Ali- 
prandi from a picture by F. Vieira, with the 
following bilingual title: “The Sitting of the 
Council of Five Hundred at St. Cloud, to whom 
Bonaparte having presented himself he dissolved, 
Nov. 10, 1799.” “Séance du Corps Législatif 
YOrangerie de St. Cloud. Bonaparte se présente 
& P Assemblée et la dissout Je 19 Brumaire, 1799.” 
This is one of a set of five plates representing 
events in France, all about the same period ; the 
artists and engravers are various. The bilingual 
titles give the information as to what English dates 
corresponded with the French Revolutionary dates. 
It may be interesting to give some of the others: 
Dec. 14, 1793=le 24 Frimaire, an 2; July 26, 1794 
=le 8 Thermidor, an 2; April 20, 1795=1 Floreal, 
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an 3; May 22, 1794=4 Prairial, an 2; June 17, 

1794=29 Prairial, an 2. The artist, F. Vieira, 

mentioned above, was a Portuguese and a friend of 

Bartolozzi. W. H. Parrersoy. 
Belfast. 


If Mz. Rarver will refer to vol. vi. of La Cor- 
nce de Napoléon I. (pp. 1-5) he will there 
find confirmation of the accuracy of M. Thiers’s 
recital. Bonaparte’s addresses to the Conseil des 
Anciens (still sitting in Paris, but about to remove 
to St. Cloud), to the Garde Nationale Sédentaire 
de Paris, and to the army, all bear date the “18 
Brumaire, an viii.,” which was Nov. 9, 1799. 
His speech to the Conseil des Anciens at St. Cloud 
was delivered on the 19 Brumaire, or Nov. 10, 
1799, before he proceeded to dissolve the Conseil 
des Cinq Cents. His proclamation to the army 
on his return to Paris is dated 11 p.m. on that 
day. Mr. Rayner will also find, on reference to 
pp. 536-7 of vol. v. of the said Correspondance, that 
the land battle of Aboukir was won by the French 
on the “7 Thermidor, an vii.,” or July 25, 1799. 
In the above-mentioned official Correspondance the 
Gregorian date is appended to every date in the 
Republican calendar. Implicit confidence may 
be placed in its accuracy. I may add that Sir N. 
Harris Nicolas’s Chronology of History contains 
& complete set of tables showing the years 
of the French Republic as they correspond with 
the common year, and the days of the common 
month corresponding with those of the Republican 
calendar. D. Forses 
Conservative Club. 


The battle of Aboukir was fought July 25, 
1799 (see Annual Register for that year, p. 43, 
et weq.). This day coincided with 7th Thermidor 
~ Sir H. Nicolas’s Chronology of History, p. 190). 

naparte dissolved the Five Hundred on Nov. 10, 
1799 (see Annual Register for 1800, p. 16, et seq.). 
This day coincided with 19th Brumaire (see Sir H. 
Nicolas, p. 185). ©. F. 8. Warrey, M.A. 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


Mr. Rarwer will find full details of the 
“French Revolutionary Calendar” in the Handy 
Book of Rules and Tables = Verifying Dates of 
Historical Events and of Public and Private Docu- 
ments, &c., by John J. Bond, Assistant Keeper of 
Public Records, issued by Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet 
Btreet, 1866. My copy is marked on title-page, 
“Subscriber's copy,” and a “ List of Subscribers ” 
is given ; but probably the work is on sale. If not, 
my copy is at the command of Mr. Rayyer, or I 
will send him a copy of the two pages referred to, 
if desired. According to Mr. Bond’s table, the 

19 Brumaire” is our November 19. Este. 

Birmingham. 


If the 1st Thermidor represents July 19, the 
second battle of Aboukir was fought on Saly 25, 


by the Gregorian calendar a.p. 1799, and on 
November 9 (19th Brumaire) Bonaparte dissolved 
the Council of Five Hundred. Mr. John J. 
Bond, Assistant Keeper of Public Records, has 
published an invaluable Handy Book of Rules 
and Tables for Verifying Dates. In it Mr. 
Rayner will find the rules for dividing the year 
and adding the complementary days in Leap Year 
at the end of September. Each month consisted 
of thirty days, the year beginning on September 22 
till 1800, when September 23 must be taken as 
the starting point, since it was not Leap Year in 
the Gregorian calendar, although so reckoned in 
the Republican calendar. The five additional 
days at the end of every year were termed sanscu- 
lottides, and were to be kept as festivals; the 
Leap Year was termed an Olympic year, adding a 
sixth féle to the sansculottides. r. Bond’s calen- 
dar for the fourteen years during which this absurd 
computation of time lasted is most useful. - 
HUS. 


I think Mr. Rayner would be able to work 
out the Gregorian calendar dates corresponding 
with those of the French Republican calendar 
which he names were he to consult pp. 28-29, 
and 336-339 of a Handy Book of Rules and Tables 
for Verifying Dates of Historical Events, &c., by 
John J. Bond, Assistant Keeper of Public Records, 
Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet Street, 1866. 

Aan 8. Coxz. 


The naval battle fought by Nelson was on 
Aug. 1, 1798. But in the Cyclo. Univ. Hist. the 
battle of Aboukir and destruction of the Turkish 
army is given as July 25, 1799. This was 
a French battle. Nelson’s battle is commonly 
called the battle of the Nile. The French were 
under Admiral Brueys. But what we call the 
battle of Aboukir is that in which Sir Ralph Aber- 
crombie lost his life, after effecting a landing in 
face of a tremendous fire from the French, on 
March 8, 1801. On the 13th the French were 
driven in towards Alexandria. 

The Revolution of the 18th Brumaire led to the 
dissolution of the Directory, which took place on 
Nov. 9, 1799. The new Republican era com- 
menced from Sept. 22, 1792; so that the 18th 
Brumaire would be about October 26. 

A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 

[Consult also Manuel pour la Concordance des Calen- 
driers go ou, Recueil des 
Annuatres uris la iére Année Republicaine, 

A, 1806, 12mo.] an 


Morper sy “ Prince Gairrin” at Saicuton, 
neAR Cuesrer (6 viii. 288)—The “ Prince 


Griffin” mentioned here is apparently to be 
identified with the “Prince Griffith” who is 


mentioned by Evelyn in the following = 
“Tt was ten o’ ah night ore we gob to Parts, 
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guarded by Prince Griffith, a Welsh hero going 
under that name, and well known in England for 
his extravgancies” (Diary, May 7, 1650). It is 
stated in “N. & Q.” (4 S. iv. 343) that the 
documents and papers relating to the family of 
Calveley—of which the last heir was Sir Hugh 
Calveley, of Cheshire, one of whose letters is 
dated close upon the time which Mr. Barer 
mentions on Feb. 17, 1647—have been placed in 
the British Museum. They may possibly contain 
some reference to the murder; or it may be 
noticed, perhaps, in Hodgson’s Hist. of North- 
umberland, vol. ii. pt. ii, which speaks of the 
estates being made over by the Sir Hugh above 
mentioned to Henry Caiverley of Yorkshire. 
There was also a “ Yorkshire or. 
Ep. 


Tae Mrinn’s Ere (6" S. viii. 188).—Mr. F. C. 
Braxseck Terry asks for an instance of the use 
of this expression before Ovid (Ep. ex Pont., 
i. viii. 34). There is a parallel phrase in Aristotle 
(Bth. Nic., i. vi. 12): ds yap év 

x7} vots; and the exact words are found in 

icero (Or. ad Brut., c. xxix.): “Quod nihil est 
aliud, nisi eloquentia ipsa, quam nullis nisi mentis 
oculis videre possumus.” If Mr. Terry cares for 
instances of the use of it of a rather later date 


oes 


plene dominatur oratio, si usque ad aures valet, 
atque ea sibi judex, de quibus cognoscit, narrari 
credit non exprimi et oculis mentis ostendi.” In 
St. Clement’s First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
xix., there is the clause, ¢uBAéYwpev trois 
act THs &s 7d paxpdOvpov adrov 
vAnpa, where the old Latin version has “ mentis 
oculis.” Plutarch (De Solertia Animaliwm) speaks 
of the common use of such language as vois dp; 
Opp. Mor., fol., p. 961). In the New Testament, 
i, 18, there occurs the expression red@wric- 
pevous Tovs ris Kapdias ; where the 
reading of some cursives, and of the textus re- 
ceptus, has diavofas. And so Estius, in his Com- 
mentary, mentions “ oculos mentis” as the proper 
translation of the Greek. In Tyndale’s, Cranmer’s, 
and the Genevan versions the translation is “ the 
eyes of youre myndes”; while the Bishops’ Bible 
has the slightly varying form, “the eyes of our 
mindes”; so that this was a Scriptural phrase in 
Shakspere’s time. Ep, Marsuatt. 


To the examples given from Shakespeare's 
Lwerece and Ovid's Epistles from Pontus may be 
added the words of Hamlet, “In my mind’s 
eye, Horatio” (I. ii.), and Cicero (Orat., 102), 
“ Oculis mentis videre aliquid”; whence Ovid pro- 
bably borrowed the metaphor. I am unable to 
find the line referred to from Ovid in bk. i. 
ep. viii. 1.34. Homer employs the same figure of 
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speech when he describes Telemachus as ‘ eyeing 
in his mind his excellent father” (Odyss, i. 
meaning which Buttman (Lez., p. 445) confirms 
by rendering "Odvoja docopévn (Odyss., xx. 
80, 81), “having Ulysses always in her mind's 
eye.” Parr, 
Callis Court, St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet. 

The earliest example of the use of this metaphor 
goes back to the origin of language. They who 
invented the word idea from a verb which meant 
“to see,” and who used the same word d:da to ex- 
press “I have seen” and “I know,” were using 
this metaphorical expression. 

J. Carrick Moors. 


Dar-et-Barna (6" S. vii. 246).—Anfa, or Anafe, 
is mentioned by Leo Africanus as a city built by 
the Romans on the seashore, and which “ in old 
times was fraught with stately temples, rich ware- 
houses and shops, and beautiful palaces.” In a.p. 
1468, a.H. 872, Prince Ferdinand of Portugal 


sailed from Lisbon with an expeditionary force of . 


fifty ships and 10,000 men against this city, which 
was then the flourishing capital of a little republic, 
whose corsairs had ravaged the banks of the 
Tagus. The town was destroyed, and remained a 
heap of ruins until King Emmanuel of Portugal, 
having taken Azimore, ordered it to be rebuilt 
circa 1515. The first edifice of the new city was 
a large white one, and from this circumstance the 
place was called “ Casa-blanca,” of which “ Dar-al- 
Baida” is the Arabic equivalent. The city was 
again destroyed, and the present “ Dar-al-Baida,” 
or Casablanca, whose whereabout has so puzzled 
our legislators, only dates from 1740, when it was 
rebuilt and fortified by the Sultan Sidi Muhamed. 
R. Stewart Parrersoy, 
Gibraltar. 


Rev. W. Perers (6 S. viii. 44).—The Rev. 
William Peters was installed prebendary of St. 
Mary’s: Crackpool, in Lincoln Cathedral, June 33 
1792. Seven years later he presented the cathed 
with an altarpiece of his own painting, represent- 
ing, or intended to represent, the Annunciation. 
The following extract from the Chapter Acts of 
Lincoln gives the date and history of this picture: 

“ Audit, 1799. A letter from the Rev. Mr. Peters to 
the Chapter Clerk being read, in which he informs the 
Dean and Chapter he has painted a picture which he 
intends to present to them for the altarpiece, and re- 
quests their acceptance of it, it was ordered that a letter 
be sent to him by the Chapter Clerk, expressing the 
Dean and Chapter’s thanks to Mr. Peters, and their 
readiness to accept of his obliging offer.” 

The picture was accordingly placed in the position 
for which it was designed, and continued to disfigure 
the cathedral until about thirty years since, when the 
solid altar screen was found to interfere with the 
view of the east window, then just filled with 
stained glass, Accordingly, Peters’s picture was 


| 
than the line from Ovid, there is a passage in | 
Quintilian (Inst. Or., viii Ti. 62) where the words | 
occur: “Non enim satis efficit neque, ut debet, 
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removed, and the wall behind it pierced with open 
Gothic tracery, through which window could 
be seen. 
This production of “the very successful 
il of the Rev. W. Peters,” as it is ironically 
led by Dallaway in the letterpress of Wild's 
ustration of the Architecture of Lincoln 
Cathedral, proves the artist’s utter incompe- 
tence to depict a sacred subject. The Blessed 
Virgin is a blouzy maidservant, of colossal 
stature, with very red cheeks and tumbled hair, 
in a flowing crimson dress, and of a coarse, vulgar 
re, as far as possible removed from the ideal of 
the lowly and devout maiden of Nazareth. The 
coarse jest on the Virgin’s figure made by Paley, 
who was sub-dean of Lincoln at the time the pic- 
ture was given, recorded by the Rev. H. Best in 
his Personal and Literary Memorials, p. 213, is 
too horribly irreverent to be quoted. It is no 
small evidence of the low tone, both of religion 
and of morals, at the close of the last century that 
a dignitary of the Church, of the highest repute in 
theological literature, should have uttered so dis- 
gusting a remark, and that it should have been 
published without the slightest expression of dis- 
approbation. There is, however, no doubt that 
the altar of Lincoln Cathedral is well rid of a 
picture on which such a gross jest was possible. 
EpmunpD VENABLES. 


Carpinat Fescn’s Picture Gattery (6% 
8. viii. 269),—I see in “N. & Q.” a reiterated 
inquiry for the catalogue of Cardinal Fesch’s 
picture gallery. I have the catalogue headed 
Galerie de Cardinal Fesch, ou Catalogue Raisonné 
des Tableaux de cette Galerie, accompagné de 
Notices Historiques et Analytiques: Collection 
vendue, &c., 1845, 3 vols. 8vo., Rome, 1844-5, 
I also have, under the same title, vol. i. 4to., 
which contains the 3 vols. 8vo. exactly, but pre- 
viously printed in Rome, 1843. I think there 
must be a second volume with the prices and 
perhaps purchasers’ names, but I have never been 
able to ascertain, and in my advanced age I am 
less energetic in such matters than I used to be. 

I have some recollection of having seen a cata- 
logue of the Fesch gallery in the library of the 
National Gallery when my friend Mr. Wornum, the 
director, was alive, and there must be a priced cata- 
logue somewhere, as prices are often quoted. I 
have one of the cardinal’s finest pictures, the Luini, 
and may have others. Henry G. Bony. 

North End House, Twickenham. 


Will Miss Busx oblige with some authority for 
the statement that the French omit the final ¢ 
from the name Buonaparte? My impression is 

such omission is almost unknown. In the 
Nowvelle Biographie Universelle of Firmin Didot, 
in Vapereau’s Dictionnaire des Contemporains, in 
Thiers's Histoire dy Consulat et de ? Empire, and 


_ 


in the Histoire des Francais of Théophile Lavallée, 
to mention only works which are generally accessible, 
the name is spelt Bonaparte. I do not, indeed, 
remember seeing it spelt in the manner Miss 
Busk mentions. Urpan, 


Prenpercast (6" §, viii. 20).—The follow- 
ing verse from Skelton’s poems contains the 
words prender gest, which may, when explained, 
throw some light upon the meaning of Prendergast. 
It is entitled Skelton Laureate against a comely 
Coystrowne that curiowsly chauntyd and carryshly 
cowntred and madly in hys Musikes mokkyshly 
made, Agaynst the ix Musis of politike Poems and 
Poettys matriculat :— 

“ Of all nacyons under the Heuyn, 

These frantyke foolys I hate most of all, 

For though they stumble in the synnes seuyn, 

In peuyshnes = they snapper and fall, 

Whiche men the viij deadly sins call 

This peuysh proud this prender gest, 

When he is well yet can he not rest,” 
The words coystrowne, carryshly, require explana- 
tion; cowntred may mean “ reckoned” or “ sung.” 
The poem contains ten stanzas, and ends with 
these two lines :— 

“ Wryten at Croydon by Crowland in the Clay, 

On Candelmas euyn the Kalendas of May.” 

Skelton died in 1529, and was buried in St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster. 


Kines or ABERDEENSHIRE (6 S. viii. 166, 
209).—The three correspondents in “ N. & Q.” of 
September 15, on the family of King of Barra, are 
all more or less wrong, Mrs. Barcvay especially 
so. If a descendant of the Barclays of Towie 
she ought to know that they and the Kings were 
connected by more than one marriage. The Kings 
and the Cheynes were quite distinct families as to 
origin, though located in the same neighbourhood, 
at one time at deadlie feude, at another cementing 
new friendships by intermarriages. The Eythen, 
or Ythen, is a river, not a lake (loch), It is alsoa 
mistake to say that “the old families of King are 
invariably Irish, not Scotch.” 

The surname of King in Scotland is older than 
any family of that name in England, and far 
older than any of the name in Ireland. The 
families of King in Treland are many, but they 
are all of either Scotch or English extraction. I 
have never been able to find a family of Irish 
descent. During the merciless persecutions 
carried on by the Covenanters against those who 
refused to sign the Solemn League, many of the 
Kings fled from Scotland to the north of Ireland, 
and their descendants flourish there to the present 
day. The Kings, Baronets of Corrard, are among 
these. The other families of King in Ireland are 
all from England. The Kings, Baronets of Ros- 
common, are descended from a Huntingdonshire 


family, the first who settled in Ireland being 
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Dr. Edward King, who was in 1611 appointed 
Bishop of Elphin by King James I. 

The Kings, Earls of Kingston, are descended 
from a Yorkshire family, and the first who went to 
Ireland was a John King, . Elizabeth, who 
had a grant of the Abbey of Boyle. From her 
successor, James I., they obtained very large grants 
of land in various places. The Kings, Viscounts 
Lorton, are a younger branch of this family. 
Peter, Lord King, ancestor of the Earls of Love- 
lace, was a Devonshire man, and son of Jerome 
King, grocer in Exeter. 

As to the antiquity of the name of King in 
Scotland, Mrs. Barctay is misinformed. There 
were members of the family in Aberdeenshire 
before 1490, the earliest indications reaching back 
to about the year 1200, at which time I believe 
the name to have been assumed. An old charter 
7 the prior (White) and brethren of the monastery 
of St. Andrews, bearing date 1242, mentions a 
Robert King in Aberdeenshire, who was at that 
time dead, leaving issue, and who had been a 
benefactor to the monastery. E. K. 


Nicnoravs [Er. Donxetpey] (6" S. viii. 288, 
316).—I happen to have been struck some years 
ago with certain peculiar features in the history of 
Nicholas, Abbot of Pershore and Rector of Bel- 
broughton, styled Bishop of Dunkeld, or I should 
never have guessed that he was the person inquired 
for under so singularly vague a title as “ Nicho- 
laus.” It would save some trouble if correspondents 
who send up queries were to give a little thought 
to the real point on which they desire help, and 
endeavour to make it appear on the surface. In 
this particular case the information desired was 
— by an old and valued contributor to 
“N. & Q.,” the late Major-General A. Stewart 
Allan, in a very interesting historical introduction 
written by him for the Register of Cupar Abbey 
(Grampian Club, 1879) which was reviewed in the 
pages of “ N. & Q.,” where the value of General 
Allan’s “ Historical Notices” was duly pointed 
out. 

As Mr. Warren’s reply (ante, p. 316) does not 
explain his position, I would take leave to say 
that Nicholas of Pershore, 0.S.B., is remarkable 
solely as one of a series of purely titular bishops, 
designated of Dunkeld, consecrated by the Popes 
of Roman line, who were acknowledged in 
England but not in Scotland, between 1379 and 
1457. The facts concerning this line of titulars, 
whose chief, if not only raison d'étre was to support 
the English claims over Scotland, are very carefully 
and lucidly set forth by General Allan in the volume 
to which I have referred. I need scarcely say that 
Bishop Nicholas never set foot in his so-called dio- 
cese. He went no further than to have a seal exe- 
cuted, which is described in Laing’s Ancient Scottish 
Seals, and is still extant in the Chapter House, 


Westminster, appended to a deed of 1402, He 
was consecrated before 1392, and died circa 1496, 
certainly before 1431, says General Allan. He 
appears as suffragan for the Bishop of Worcester, 
1392-1421. He also acted several times, sede 
vacante, and similarly for Hereford. The exact 
date of his election as Abbot of Pershore cannot 
be stated, but General Allan infers, on grounds 
which it is not n to set forth here, that it 
took place after 1374 and before 1392. He is entered 
on the books of Belbroughton parish in 1411, and 
this circumstance has been noted elsewhere, in 
what periodical escapes my memory, but, in any 
case, without an accurate apprehension of the true 
position of Bishop Nicholas. The date of this 
prelate’s death cannot be stated exactly, but a very 
close approximation may be arrived at through the 
consecration of his successor in the titular line, 
William of Gunwardby, Rector of Houghton Con- 
quest, in Bedfordshire, which took place at Rome 
in the course, it would appear, of the year 1430, 
as he is found acting in the diocese of Lincoln, 
sede vacante, from January to August, 1431, and 
again in 1440, as well as in the diocese of Ely, 
1448-54. The line of pseudo-bishops of Dunkeld, 
of whom Nicholas, Abbot of Pershore, was the 
second, commenced with Robert of Derling, or 
Darlington, consecrated at Rome by Peter, Bishop 
of Zmonia, Oct, 30, 1379, and ended with William 
of Gunwardby. Not one of the list ever set foot 
in Scotland, or was ever acknowledged in his 
alleged diocese. In so far as it served the pur- 
poses of the Roman line of pontiffs to make such 
provision for a country which adhered to the 
Avignon obedience, the cause for such provision 
ceased on the recognition of Martin V. by Scotland 
in 1418. But the Dunkeld intruders, as has been 
seen by the dates given above, did not come to an 
end till nearly forty years after the healing of the 
great schism. I strongly suspect some other prelates 
bearing Scottish titles, whom I have met with at 
about the same period acting in various dioceses 
of the province of York, to be persons with a 
history not dissimilar to that which has been 
demonstrated as belonging to Nicholas, Abbot of 
Pershore, in relation to the see of Dunkeld. 
C. H. E, 
New University Club, 8.W. 


Cuartes (6 vii. 288; viii. 
233).— Whilst grateful to Con. Prineavx for 
his letter, which would have been valuable to 
me some months ago but which has been now 
superseded in my case by careful research (for my 
monograph on Charles Whitehead is now far ad- 
vanced), I wish to call attention to one or two 
omissions, The Soli was originally published 


by Effingham Wilson in 1831, and again, as the 
first poem in a collected edition of Whitehead’s 
poetical works, by Mr. Bentley, in 1849, Allibone 


q 
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annot 
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has wrongly attributed a little work entitled The 
Cottages of Labourers to the author of Richard 
Savage ; and touching this you will perhaps permit 
me to tell an amusing anecdote. I wrote to Mr. 
Charles Whitehead, an estimable magistrate for 
Kent, knowing that he was the author of several 
works on economic science, asking if he was also 
the author of the pamphlet in question. He replied 
that he was not the author. Second thoughts, in 
his case, seem, however, to have been the best, for 
a little while later I was tickled to receive from 
the same source a note, saying, “Dear Sir,—I 
have come to the conclusion that I am the author 
of The Cottages of Labourers.” It would surely 
be a fortunate circumstance if the irritable race of 
authors would become so modestly oblivious as 
Mr. Whitehead appears to be of their literary 
achievements. H. T. Mackenzie Bett. 


Napotron Propsecy 404 ; viii. 51, 
112, 296).—According to Haydn’s Dictionary of 
Dates—a useful, but not infallible source of infor- 
mation—the number of votes given at no election 
in France coincides with those quoted either by 
Miss Buskx or Dr. Copnam Brewer. Will any 
reader supply me with the source whence the 
figures variously stated by your two correspondents 
are drawn ? Urpay, 


Texnysontana (6% §. iv. 163).—Since I wrote 
this note I have lighted upon another misprint 
(besides that on p. 34) in Mr. R. H. Shepherd’s 
volume (the edition of 1879) named Tennysoniana., 
This is on p. 88, where Mr. Shepherd is pointing 
out a resemblance between a passage in Tennyson’s 
Ulysses, “ How dull it is to pause,” &c., and one 
in Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida, IIL. iii. 
ato unfortunately Shakespeare’s lines are thus 

uoted :— 
’ “ To have done, is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty nai 
In monumental mockery.” 


desma must have been dreaming of Hood’s 


“ So there he hung till he was dead 
As any nail in town.” 
I need scarcely point out that Shakespeare refers 
i C. M. I. 


to a coat of mail. 
Atheneum Club. 


“Sancta stmpricitas” (6% viii, 268).—At 
the martyr’s stake Huss is said to have exclaimed 
“O, sancta simplicitas !” when he saw a peasant, 
in his blind zeal, bring his fagot to feed the flames. 
Bat the phrase “Sancta simplicitas” has a still 
earlier place in history,—see the Latin continuation 
of Eusebius, Eccles. Hist., x. 3. It may be noted 
that Goethe puts the words “sancta simplicitas ” 
into the lips of the sneering Mephistopheles in a 

passage of Faust, see 1. 2685. 
A. L, Marnew. 


Cantixe Arms or Lorp Eemont viii. 
208).—For what reason does X. attribute the arms 
he mentions to Lord Egmont? I have an impres- 
sion of the plate amongst my collection of book- 

lates with the remark underneath it : “Said to 

ave been designed by Horace Walpole as satiriz- 
ing the gambling carried on at White’s Club...... 
The plate is now in possession of the Club.” Cer- 
tainly the Earls of Egmont bear no such arms, nor 
ever did. D, G. Cary 


DELAMAYNE THE §, viii. 105, 174).— 
The poem to Francis Bindon, on his portrait of 
Archbishop Boulter, was announced in the Gent. 
Mag., 1742, p. 664; published by Cooper, price 6d., 
without any author’s name, See, farther, ichols’s 
Illust, of Lit, Hist., 1828, v. 384-6. 


Wooven Erricizs (6" §. vii. 377, 417, 451; 
viii. 97).—In the rude and picturesque church of 
Millom, Cumberland, hard by the ancient strong- 
hold of the Huddlestones, is a wooden effigy, 
originally about four feet long, representing a man 
in civil costume, wearing a short tunic and a 
baudric. The figure is so greatly mutilated that 
it is little more than an unsightly trunk. It pro- 
bably represents a member of the Huddlestone 
family, and, judging from the general character of 
the costume, its date is about 1360. The Rev. 
E. A. Allen, a former incumbent, is kind enough 
to inform me that on his appointment to the bene- 
fice in 1854 he found the figure thrown carelessly 
aside, It was placed by him on the slab of a plain 
altar-tomb, from which it had probably been 
ejected, and it happily remains there at the pre- 
sent day. Though so greatly disfigured as to have 
lost nearly all its details, it is a valuable relic, for 
effigies in wood, in civil costume, are of very un- 
usual occurrence, while figures in this material are 
so rare in the north of England that the existence 
of such a memorial at Millom seems well worthy 
of record. ALBERT HarTsHORNE. 


“ THERE IS NOTHING LIKE LEATHER ” (6% §. vi. 
515; vii. 232),—I think the little book to which 
Mr. Karxkeexk refers is not Mavor’s, but an 
earlier work, namely, The Universal Spelling- Book 
of Daniel Fenning, London, 12mo., 1756, in 
which a few moral fables are inserted, with wood- 
cut illustrations in a high style of ante-Bewickian 
art, including Harry being eaten up by the lion 
and the town in danger. The lines in question 
are nearly word for word as remembered by Mr. 
Terry (6 §. vii. 232), only it is a currier, not a 
cobbler, who 
“ Said, Try what you please, there ’s nothing like Leather.” 
This is followed by the moral: “’Tis too 
common for men to consult their own private 
ends, tho’ a whole Nation suffers by it. Their 
own profit and selfish views are all they aim at, 
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notwithstanding they often undo themselves 


Ls betraying and undoing others.” Daniel 
enning was formerly a schoolmaster at Bures, in 
Suffolk ; he afterwards entered into the service of 
the Royal Exchange Assurance Office. His Uni- 
versal Spelling-Book went through many editions. 
DWARD SoLty. 


Mavame Campan Cartyte §. viii. 
126).—The following passage, although it was not 
written by a contemporary of Louis XV., is worth 
noting, as it shows that Madame Campan’s state- 
ment, ridiculed by Carlyle, is accepted by at least 
one subsequent French writer. It is taken from 
Imbert de Saint-Amand’s Les Femmes de Ver- 
sailles: Les Dernitres Années de Louis XV., 
pp. 157, 158 (Paris, Dentu, 1876):— 

* Une bougie, allumée dans la chambre de I'agonisant, 
et qui devait s’éteindre en méme temps que la vie du 
ro i,était le signal convenu des mesures 4 prendre et des 
ordres & donner aussit6t qu'il aurait rendu le dernier 
soupir. Le 10 mai 1774, 4 deux heures de |'aprés-midi, 
la bougie fut éteinte.” 

A. C. Mounsey. 


Jedburgh. 


In the memoirs of Madame du Barri (ch. c.) is 
a letter from the Duc d’Aiguillon to Madame du 
Barri, wherein he says, “Le signal d’une bougie 
éteinte que lon avait placée sur une certaine 
fenétre avait déja appris au Dauphin qu'il était 
roi.” KR. W. P. must decide whether this “autho- 
rity” strengthens Madame Campan’s case or not. 
Weber, the “frére de lait,” in his highly sensa- 
tional account of Louis XV.’s death, says nothing 
about the candle, neither does that detail-loving 
lady Madame la Marquise de Créquy. 

Ross O’Conne 

During the many years m ndfather, Sir 
Wadsworth Busk, was Lstenap-Genened of the Isle 
of Man, the night-lamp burning in his bedroom 
served so effectually asa beacon tothe Manx boatmen 
of his neighbourhood that when my brother, Capt. 
Hans Busk, was there on the Disafforesting Com- 
mission more than half a century later, he came 
across old fishermen who remembered the circum- 
stance. R. H. Busx. 


Instantiy (6 §, viii. 127, 178).—Mark v. 10 
is thus rendered in Matthewe’s Bible, 1537:— 
“And he prayed him instantly y* he wolde 
not sende them awaye out of the countre.” 


Cranmer’s Bible, May, 1541, Becke’s, 1549, 

Bishops’, 1572, Breeches Bible, 1583, &c., all have 

instantly = urgently. R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


“Continuing instant in prayer” (Rom. xii. 12); 
prayer. Instantly in this case has the meaning of 
insistently. It frequently has this signification, 


tion of time, 


and not that of immediately, or without interven- 
A. Warp, 


Davipson or Totrocn (6" S. viii. 276)— 
Henry Davidson, the purchaser of Tulloch, mar- 
ried Justina Mackenzie, who died his widow and 
childless, et. seventy. His brother Duncan suc- 
ceeded to him, and married, first, Lucy, daughter 
of Thomas Spencer, rye secondly, in 1788, 
Magdalen, daughter of William Gemmell. She 
died s.p. It is not Sir Bernard Burke's fault that 
the above marriages are wrongly given in the 
Landed Gentry; neither of the brothers married a 
Fraser of Achnagavin. F. N. RB. 

P.S. In my previous query, on p. 229, the sub- 
stitution of the pronoun “his” for her, while it 
brought me valuable information, misled the 
reader. It is concerning Justina Mackenzie, the 
wife of Henry Davidson, the purchaser of Tulloch, 
I seek to know more. 


Scanae (6% §, viii. 26).—Though I am unable 
to help Dr. Nicwotson to an explanation of this 
Italian word, I should like to repeat the query 
which appeared in “N. & Q.,” 4" 5. vii. 210, and 
which has hitherto been unanswered. Is it a fact 
that the word “scamels” is, or used to be, a 
common name for limpets in Cornwall and also in 
Ireland? Of course, if this is so, as A Forrtoyer 
observed in the query referred to, the Shakspearian 
difficulty is cleared up. G. F. R. B. 


An Irisn Evrnemism: “Remove” For 
“Morper” (6™ S. viii. 264).—This is of much 
older use than Shakespeare. It seems to have 
been a favourite word with conspirators, At least 
the use of dva:péw and dvaipecis seems to suggest 
it. See it, ¢.g.,in the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment, especially in Acts xxiii. Similarly aipo, 
which at St. John xix, 15, and Acts xxii. 22, is 
used of taking away by death, at St. Matth. 
xxi. 21, and St. Mark xi. 23, is rendered in the 
A.V. remove. Tollo has the same — —_ 


“Brapsnaw's Rartway Gove” (6" §. viii. 92). 
—Can any correspondent inform me how I can 
procure a few old numbers of this guide between 
1842 and 1848? I have applied to the head 
office, but none can be had there? If any of your 
correspondents who possess numbers within the 
above dates (especially those of 1844 and 1845) 
will kindly lend me three or four for inspection 
I will undertake to return them in a few days 
time. Jenna. 


Windlesham, near Bagshot. 


Squat (6t S. viii. 89, 279).—At the last refer- 
ence the supposed connexion with quail can ae 
be right. To squail simply means to throw squa 
at anything ; squail being a substantive. Possibly 
squatls are the same as kails, in Skeat’s Etym. 
Dictionary, but the prefixed s is a dicey. 
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Fotvivs Acricota axp Puppine 
(6 8. viii. 147).—Mr. Hartwell Grissell suggests 
that the author inquired for is one of the writers 
named Moebius or one of those named Meibomius, 
and in all probability the former ey is 
right. There are treatises in late Latin by 
writers of both names on subjects which justify the 
supposition that either might have been the author 
of De Fartophagis, but I have not yet met with the 
actual work. R. Busk. 


Tae Society or THE Brack Pry (6" viii. 
187).—“‘ Conjuration de l’épingle noire” is thus 
explained by Littré (t. ii. p. 1463, col. 2): “ Con- 
spiration, qui se forma sur la Restauration et dans 
laquelle les conjurés avaient pris pour signe de 
ralliement une épingle noire.” It was established 
by Capt. Contremoulin, and had for its object the 
overthrow of the Bourbons. 

Pratt. 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


Fortuné de Boisgobey has a novel about the 
doings of a secret society at, if I recollect right, 
about the same date, entitled L’Epingle Rose. 

R. H. Busx. 


Axoyymovus Booxs (6 §. vii. 449). — The 
History of John de Castro and his Brother Bat, 
commonly called Old Crab. My father tells me 
that this book was published so long ago as 1817 
or 1818, and was written by George Colman the 
Younger. The humour of it depended so largely 
upon its coarsenes, that when, some years later, an 
expurgated, or partly expurgated, edition appeared 
the interest was almost destroyed. I must not, 
however, press the point too far. This second 
edition was styled merely Brother Bat, and was 
reviewed in Blackwood about 1857, not as a new 
work, but in an article headed “A Quaint Ré- 
chauffé.” Epw. C. Hamuey. 


Avrnors or Booxs Wantep (6" viii. 289).— 
Modern Manicheism, and other Poems.—I believe the 
name of the author was W. T, Thornton. 
Wm, H. Pzer. 


Autnors or Quotations Wantep (6" §. viii. 
209).— 
“We may live without poetry, music, and art, 


We may live without conscience, and live without 
heart, 


We may live without friends, we may live without 


books, 
But civilized man cannot live without cooks.” 
Lucile, by Owen Meredith, pt. i. canto, ii. st. 24. 
It will be noticed that Lord Wolseley does not quote 
with military precision. His lordship, like the rest of 
us, must verify. A, E. F, 
“ Just for a handful of silver le left us 
Just for a riband to stick in his coat,” 
will be found in a poem of Robert Browning’s called 
The Lost Leader, of which they are the opening lines. 


. 


Miscellanecus; 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ke, 


Saltair na Rann. Edited by Whitley Stokes, LL.D, 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
Tuts is one of the series of texts which are being pub- 
lished occasionally by the University of Oxford with the 
title “ Anecdota Oxoniensia.” Most of these texts are of 
great interest and importance. It is very desirable that 
the less-known MS. treasures of the Bodleian Library 
should be carefully and accurately edited with all con- 
venient speed. 
The present text, which, it need not be said, has been 
repared with great care, cannot fail to be of high 
interest to Celtic scholars. It is called the Saltair na 
Rann, or Psalter of the Staves or Quatrains, and isa 
collection of 162 Early Middle Irish poems. The com- 
position of these poems has been assigned to the ninth 
century, but they really belong to the tenth. The MS, 
itself is of the twelfth century. The most important 
poems are the first, eleventh, and twelfth. The first 
relates to the creation of the world, with a description of 
the universe, which contains the earth, surrounded by its 
firmament like an egg surrounded by its shell, the seven 
planets, the various heavens, and the depths of hell, 
corresponding to the usual medigval descriptions; the 
second to the penance of Adam and Eve, ending with 
Cain’s death in the valley of Jehoshaphat ; the third to 
the death of Adam, with the usual story of the oil of 
mercy with which Adam’s body was anointed. Here is 
mentioned a curious tradition that Christ was born from 
the crown of the Virgin’s head, Two of the quatrains 
run thus :— 
“ Tarblaing dorcha darcachmag ; 
mairb thalman asrachtatar ; 
bathémnaig duili Dé dil 
diar’ fodluig fial intempuil. 
Ri roches hicriaid chain 
croich darcenn clainni Adaim 
iarsin ruc creich, calma adrenn, 
cotarat l4im darhiffern,” 
These the editor thus translates :— 
“ Darkness spread over every plain; 
Earth's dead arose. 
Dear God's elements were afraid 
When the veil of the temple was rent. 
The king who suffered in (his) fair clay 
A cross for sake of Adam’s children, 
Thereafter took a prey (of redeemed souls), 
So that he overcame hell.” 
We quote this partly for the sake of exhibiting a speci- 
men of the metre. In general, each line of the quatrain 
consists of seven syllables, the first line rhyming with 
the second, and the third with the fourth. Alliteration 
is frequent, as may be observed in the example, and 
internal rhymes are sometimes superadded. But, as if 
this were not enough to secure much difficulty in the 
composition, there is also in most of the poems a curious 
rule of extreme absurdity, viz., that the number of 
syllables in the last word of the second and fourth lines 
in each quatrain shall exceed the number of syllables in 
the last word of the first and third lines respectively. 
Thus tntempuil has three syllables, where dil in the pre- 
ceding line has but one, There is an accidental example 
of this in the following lines of Milton :— 
“* Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful jollity,” 
But we cannot be too thankful that Milton was unaware 
that he was complying with this rule, and went on to 
speak of 
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“ Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides "— 


where he actually gives an example of the contrary, and 
makes derides precede sides. 

The editor concludes by saying that, “ though several 
of the words are explained in the index, it contains so 
many new vocables, as to the meanings of which I am 
either doubtful or quite in the dark, that I have called it 
an Index Verborum rather than a Glossarial Index.” 
Here, in one sense, is excellent news ; for Celtic scholars 
can now to work as they best may, being assured 
before that they have plenty to discover, and that is, 
we may be sure, well worth discovering. 


Lancashire and Cheshire Records preserved in the Public 
Office, London, Edited by Walford D, Selby. 

Part II. (Record Society.) 
Part II. of Mr. Selby’s extracts from indexes and 
calendars in the Public Record Office forms vol. viii. of 
the publications of the Record Society, which was 
established for the ay ay of collecting unpublished 
materials to illustrate the history of Lancashire and 
Cheshire. The indexes in the Record Office were in 
former times the private property of the clerks, who 
exacted a heavy fee from persons seeking to consult 
them. The clerks were usually professsional record 
agents, and had compiled these indexes for their own 
use to assist them in their private practice, for it was 
practically impossible to find any particular record 
without some such means of reference whilst the public 
records remained unsorted and unarranged. These 
indexes are now public property, having been purchased 
by the Crown. Chief amongst them is the calendar 
known as the Great Ayloffe, 1692, which is the largest 
of the MS. indexes compiled by Benjamin Ayloffe, record 
keeper for more than thirty years of the Duchy of 
caster, This volume is described in Ayloffe’s will as 
“ A book giving an account of all or most of the Records 
in the Duchy office and how to find them; the compiling 
of which was 30 years,” and has lost little of its original 
value asa book of reference. The chief defect is that 
Ayloffe, in referring to original documents, sometimes 
uses abbreviations which were intelligible to himself, 
but are hieroglyphics to every one else. Such references 
as “In the Garrett,” “In a bagg,” and the like, are, of 
course, utterly useless. But there are others which 
| require to be explained to enable the searcher to 
find the originals, and Mr. Selby has supplied the key 
in so many cases, that he has materially increased the 
usefulness of the Great Ayloffe to future inquirers. The 
rest of the volume is occupied by calendars of all the 
entries relating to Lancashire and Cheshire which occur 
in the following records, viz., Reports of Special Com- 
missions returned into the Exchequer, Pleas in Chancery, 
Licenses and Pardons, Compositions for First Fruits 
— by Incumbents on Induction, Royalist Composition 
7 and Calendars of the Patent Rolls from Henry 
VIII. to Charles Ii., which are known as Palmer's 
Indexes, The editor has crowned his work by full 
indexes of the names and places mentioned in vols, vii. 
= viii, which add considerably to their practical 

ue. 


The Famil ry . With Explanatory Introduction, 
and Folded heet for Tabular Pedigree, Edited by 
Alfred George Taunton. (Allen & Co.) 

Tus handsome volume seems exactly calculated to 

answer the requirements to which expression was given 

in our own pages so far back as 3° 8. i. 248—more than 
twenty years ago. The time that has elapsed can onl 
have increased the need for the supply of a boo 
adequate to the purpose of formin a family register 


of births, baptisms, marriages, and burials, Mr. Taun- 
ton gives one —s vague formula throughout for 
the performance of the rites of baptisms, marriages, 
and burials in what he calls the “ Protestant Church or 
Chapel of ——, in the Parish of ——.” We presume 
that by this he means the parish church, or the church 
of a district or new parish, in the Church of England, 
The phraseology, however, is somewhat loose, and might 
well be amended in a future edition of Mr. Taunton's 
useful Register. The folding sheet, intended for a 
tabular pedigree, will be of special use to gencalogically 
minded heads of families. 

Tue Transactions of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects for the session of 1852-3 (Offices of the Insti- 
tute) constitute a volume of goodly size, full of in- 
teresting papers and discussions, enriched by excellent 
engravings, and illustrating architectural history in many 
different parts of the world. Mr. Ferguson will be read 
with interest, whether in his paper on ‘‘ The Temple of 
the Great Goddess Diana of the Ephesians,” or in his 
note on Mr. W. a paper on “ Architecture in 
the Himalayas.” The medieval remains in Cyprus, 
described and illustrated by Mr. I’Anson and Mr. Sydney 
Vacher, are both numerous and exceedingly interesting. 
They are valuable to the herald and genealogist as m 
as to the architect. 


Tur Liber Pontificalis, to be edited by Abbé Du- 
chesne, and published in numbers by E. Thorin (Paris, 
7, Rue de Médicis) promises to be a work of the highest 
interest to students of medizval ome The Abbé 
claims to have fixed its true date, the Pontificate of 
Hormisdas, and reign of Theodoric,. He proposes to 

rint, inter alia, the Liberian Catalogue, and the Verona 

apitular Library fragments of the Schismatical Liber 
Pontificalis of 514, besides the actual work which gives 
its name to the collection, It is estimated that the 
entire series will cover about 200 sheets, and the mode 
of publication will be in parts, each containing from 
15 to 20 sheets. 

A rut bibliography of the works of the late John 
Payne Collier, who n to write at eighteen and was 
still writing at ninety, has been prepared by Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley, and the first part will appear in the November 
number of the Bibliographer. 

Mr. Ciapton Rotrs has lately investigated the dis- 
puted question as to the accuracy of the colouring of 
early illuminated manuscripts, and has written an article 
on the ~My which will appear in the November 
number of the Antiquary. 


to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

Tos. AtLEN.—Each series of “ N. & Q.” consists of 
twelve volumes. Two volumes only of Choice Notes 
were issued, one on folk-lore and one on history. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF 


Sir THEODORE MARTIN.—MEMOIR of 
the LIFE of LORD LYNDHURST, Three Times Lord 
Chancellor of England. From Letters and Papers in 
possession of his Family. With Portraits. 8vo. 


Dr. SCHLIEMANN.—TROJA: Results of 
the Latest Researches and Discoveries on the Site of 
Homer's Troy, and in the Heroic Tumuli and other Sites, 
made in the year 1882; with a Journey to the Troad in 
1881. With Notes by Profs. SAYCE, MAHAFFY, VIR- 
CHOW, and KARL BLIND, &c. With Map and Illustra- 
tions. Medium 8yo. 


Mr. F. L. JAMES, F.R.G.S.— The WILD 
TRIBES of the SOUDAN: an Account of Travel and 
Sport, chiefly in the Bas6 Country. Being Personal Adven- 
tures during Three Winters in the Soudan. With Maps, 
40 Illustrations executed in America, and 6 Etchings, 

um 


Prof. ROBERT ORNSBY.—MEMOIRS of 
JAMES HOPE SCOTT, QC. (of Abbotsford). With 
Selections from his Correspondence. 2 vols. 8vo, 


Rev. CANON COOK.—The ORIGINS of 
LANGUAGE and RELIGION, Considered in Five Essays. 
By the EDITOR of the “SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY.” 


Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE, Bart.—LIFE 
of the Hon. MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. With 
Selections from his Correspondence and Papers. With 
Plans. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Prof. BREWER.—The REIGN of HENRY 
VII!., from his Accession till the Death of Wolsey. Re- 
viewed and Illustrated from Original Documents. Edited 
by JAMES GAIRDNER, of the Record Office. 2 vols. 
8vo, (Published by permission of the Lords Commissioners 
of H.M. Treasury.) 


Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart.— 
ORIENTAL EXPERIENCE: a Selection of Essays and 
—— delivered on Various Occasions. With Maps, 


Mr. VILLIERS STUART, M.P.—EGYPT 


APTER the WAR. Being Notes made during a Tour of 
Inspection, including Experiences and Adventures amongst 
the Natives, with Descriptions of their Homes and Customs ; 
to which are added Notes of the latest Archeological Dis- 
coveries, and a Revised Account of the Funeral Canopy of 
an Egyptian Queen. With Coloured Illustrations and 
Woodcuts. Royal vo. 


MARTIN LUTHER.—The FIRST PRIN- 
CIPLES of the REFORMATION ILLUSTRATED in his 
THREE PRIMARY WORKS: On Christian Liberty; the 
Babylonian Captivity of the Church; Address to the 
Nobility. Edited, with Theological and Historical Intro- 
ductions, by HENRY WACE, D.D., and Prof. BUCHHEIM, 
King’s © » London, 


FORTHCOMING WORKS, 


DEAN BURGON, B.D.—The REVISION 
REVISED. Three Essays on (1) New Greek Text; (9 
New English Version; (3) Westcott and Hort’s Textual 
Theory. Reprinted and Enlarged from the Quarterly 
Review. With a Reply to the Bishop of Gloucester, ands 

Dissertation on 1 Timothy iii. 16. 8vo. 


Prof. MONIER WILLIAMS.—RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT and LIFE in INDIA. An Account of the 
Religions of the Indian People, based on a Life’s Study of 
their Literature. Vol. I. VEDISM, BRAHMANISM, and 
HINDUISM, 8vo, 


Mr. T. E. SCRUTTON, M.A.—The LAWS 
of COPYRIGHT. An Examination of the Principles which 
should Regulate Literary and Artistic Property in England 
and other Countries, 8vo. 


Mr. ROBINSON, F.L.S.—The 


ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN: its Style and Position, 
With an Illustrated Dictionary of all the Plants Used, asd 
Directions for their Culture and Arrangement, By 
VARIOUS WRITERS, With numerous Illustrations 
Medium 8vo. 


Mr. A. 8. MURRAY.—The CONCLUDING 
VOLUME of the, HISTORY of GREEK SCULPTURE: 
aga and his Successors. With Illustrations. Medium 


Capt. GILL,—The RIVER of GOLDEN 
SAND. A Narrative of a Journey through Chins & 
Burmah. An Abridged Edition. By E. COLBORNE 
BABER. With Memoir and Introductory Essay by Col 
H. YULE, C.B. With Portrait, Map, and Ilustrations, 
Post 8vo. 


Mr. CHAS. BUXTON.—NOTES of 
THOUGHT. With a Biographical Notice by Rev, 4. 
LLEWELLYN DAVIES, M.A. Second Edition. Post 
58. 


RE-ISSUE of the STUDENTS HUME, in 


THREE PARTS. It has been represented by 
Teachers that when they are studying with their 
some period of Englis!: !! story, they find it very 
venient to be compelled to purchase the complete history. 
In consequence of this complaint it has been decided 
issue the STUDENT'S HUME in THREE DIVISIONS, 
under: — 
With Maps and Illustrations, price 3s. 6d. each, 
Part I. From the EARLIEST PERIOD to the DEATH @ 
RICHARD IIL. 55—A.D. 1485, 


Part Il. From the ACCESSION of HENRY VIL, to the RE 
VOLUTION of 1688. A.D. 1485—1688, 
Part III, From the REVOLUTION of 1688 to the TREATY of 
BERLIN, 1878. 
The Complete Work, price 7s. 6d., will be sold as hitherte. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Printed JOHN ©. FRANCTS, Athenwam Press, Took’s Court, Chancery 
w JUHN ©. FRANCIS, ac No. 20, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.—Suurday, 


Lane, £.0.; and Published by 
1833, 
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